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Opposite: Woman With A Bowl, pottery from Tarascan culture of Mexico in 
the Museum of Guadalajara 


After seven years’ service in the Organization of 
American States, | have resigned from the post of Sec- 
retary General, effective next August 1. During this 
period, one of my pleasantest duties has been that of 
maintaining contact with the readers of AMERICAS 
through this column, in which the most notable advances 
made by the OAS have been briefly recorded. AMERICAS 
was created for the very purpose of keeping the public 
informed of OAS progress, and I believe that it has ful- 
filled it intelligently and pleasantly, thanks exclusively 
to the competence and zeal of the editors. To only a very 
slight extent has it had the character of an institutional 
house organ. The reader has not been subjected to the 
pressure of propaganda or overwhelmed by argumenta- 
tive information about the activities of the OAS, and yet, 
if he has followed Americas’ pages attentively, he well 
knows now the intentions of the American states when 
they joined in association and the results that have been 
obtained through their collaboration over the course of 
sixty-four years. The great events of OAS history in the 
last few years have been reported objectively and_ sin- 
cerely and without excessive optimism. The progress 
made by the member countries, their efforts to raise the 
standards of living of their citizens, their history, folk- 
lore, customs, and geography, have been pointed out. 
And although the magazine has been strictly limited to 
subjects in the Americas, | am sure the reader has found 
in its pages sufficient variety and continuing interest. 
As I say farewell to the readers of this column and of 
Americas, I should like to express my satisfaction with 
the work accomplished through this magazine, in whose 
success I played only the most modest role, as the one 
who promoted its establishment. 

This brings me to another acknowledgment I consider 
indispensable. In seven years of pleasant and stimulat- 
ing work at the Pan American Union I enjoyed the 
cooperation not only of the governments and_ their 
spokesmen in the various representative bodies of the 
OAS, but also, and especially, of the group of inter- 
national officials of the General Secretariat, which is one 
of the best human combinations I have known in what 
is already a long public career. When I came to the Pan 
American Union, elected as its Director General, the 
staff was very small. Today there are nearly four hundred 
employees, who work not merely in Washington but 
throughout the Hemisphere, at the most varied tasks. 
My closest colleague, Dr. William Manger, the Assistant 
Secretary General and one of the leading figures in the 
Pan American movement, possesses, in the highest de- 
uree, the virtues that characterize the personnel of the 
Pan American Union in general. He is, in fact, a living 
lesson in how to serve a cause with modesty, devotion, 
unflagging interest, and absolute indifference to personal 
convenience, dedicating an entire lifetime to it. Without 
his help, his advice, and his constant and intimate 
cooperation in all decisions, the Secretary General could 
not have rendered a satisfactory balance for these seven 
years. I could say the same of all the officials of the 
Union, who helped, in varying degree and within their 
own functions, to make this period of the Pan American 
Union’s work worthy of those that preceded it and 
marked by notable progress. 


Secretary General 
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Western Germany Reconquers 
Latin American Markets 


West German exporters have had almost sensational 
success in the last few years in their campaign to win wider 
markets for their goods in Latin America. A key factor in 
their crusade has been the close cooperation between the 
representatives of private industry and German govern- 
ment officials, which has resulted in new, renewed, or 
broader trade agreements between Germany and one or 
another of the twenty Latin American republics. 

The following figures on U.S., British, and German ex- 
ports to Latin America eloquently illustrate the dynamic 
progress of the German effort: 

Exports from the United States, Great Britain, and Germany to Latin America 
(in millions of dollars) 


1938 1948 1952 1953 
Value Per cent Value Per cent Value Per cent Value Per cent 


United States 491 56.2 3,205 86.7 3,479 806 3,130 
Great Britain 176 20.2 485 13.0 426 99 314 
Germany 206 23.6 7 0.3 409 9.5 431 


Totals 873 3,697 4,314 3,875 


The picture gains added significance from the fact that 
the 1938 German total refers to exports of the undivided 
prewar nation, while the later figures represent exports 
from Western Germany only. The table reveals that Ger- 
many regained its distinguished position as the second 
largest exporter to Latin America, lost as a result of World 
War Il, at the end of 1953. One of the most important 
reasons for the increase of German exports from seven 
million to 431 million dollars’ worth in just five years is 
Germany's manpower, less expensive than labor not only 
in the United States but in the rest of Western Europe as 
well. The influx of refugees from areas now in the orbit 
of Russian influence has provided an unusual supply of 
skilled industrial workers. Moreover, the country’s propor- 
tionately low military expenditures and comparatively 
moderate social-security charges—which weigh so heavily 
on costs of production in other countries—have kept Ger- 
man manufacturing costs below those of U.S. and other 
European producers, who are the principal competitors in 
Latin American trade. 

Paradoxically, this very successful campaign bore seeds 
of potential difficulties in the international balance of pay- 
ments. In large part, the increase in exports has been at- 
tained through very detailed trade agreements, which 
guaranteed, among other things, that Germany would pur- 
chase specified quantities of stated products from the signa- 
tory countries. Nevertheless, primarily because of German 
importers’ reluctance to buy Argentine wheat and other 
products or Brazilian coffee and cotton, for example, at 
the prices quoted by exporters from those countries, both 
Argentina and Brazil now face unfavorable balances in 
their trade with Western Germany. Under Argentina's last 
agreement with Germany, which called for commercial ex- 
change to a value of 273 million dollars, the Argentine 
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unfavorable balance totaled forty-one million dollars. 
Brazil's situation is similar. 

The case of Mexico is also worth noting. Before World 
War Il, that country’s annual two-way trade with Ger- 
many came to about twenty million dollars. In 1953, West- 
ern Germany exported goods worth thirty million dollars 
to Mexico and imported around twenty-five million dollars’ 
worth from there. Meanwhile, German trade with Co- 
lombia, which was worth about forty million dollars in 
1952, reached fifty-three million in the first eleven months 
of 1953. 

A clear indication of the importance German authorities 
assign to the campaign for boosting exports to Latin 
America is the exposition of German products recently 
staged in Mexico City. The fair was inaugurated by the 
West German Minister of Commerce, Dr. Ludwig Erhard, 
who later visited other countries of the Caribbean area 
and South America to study the possibilities of signing 
trade agreements similar to those already entered into 
with Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Colombia. In Brazil, he 
negotiated an agreement providing a new, flexible ex- 
change rate between the cruzeiro and the West German 
mark, which should encourage German investment in Brazil 
and speed up the two countries’ international payments. 

Another weighty factor in the German success has un- 
doubtedly been the long payment terms offered, which, 
in the case of durable equipment and machinery, may 
extend to five years. For the Latin American countries, most 
of which are suffering from an acute shortage of foreign 
exchange, this opportunity may be even more attractive 
than favorable price differentials. 

U.S. and British exporters to Latin America, at whose 
expense a good part of the German increase was neces- 
sarily attained, are watching closely the progress of this 
campaign. 


Argentine-Chilean Trade Agreement 


Last February 19, the governments of Chile and Argen- 
tina signed a Trade and Financial Agreement looking 
toward the exchange of goods worth 114 million dollars. 
Under the terms of the convention, Argentina can export 
the following products, which already make up the bulk 
of its shipments to Chile, without Chilean importers’ need- 
ing any special permission to receive them: beef and lamb 
on the hoof, frozen meat, raw hides, wheat, wool, and 
edible oils. Under the same conditions, Argentina will 
admit Chilean iron and steel, copper, wood, coal, building 
materials, nitrate, and other mineral products. 

It is hoped that the agreement will go far toward solv- 
ing the Chilean food shortage and toward providing 
Argentine industry with raw materials that are often in 
scarce or irregular supply. 

To carry this trade, Argentina and Chile have two inter- 
national railroads, several highways across the Andes, and 
regular steamship service. 
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Morningside Heights, home of Columbia University. Campus is rectangle of buildings between cathedral in foreground and church in background 


Jesus de Galindez 


AT THE BEGINNING of this year we met in New York, 
twenty of us, mostly jurists by profession, to discuss the 
experiences of our respective countries and religions in 
a field of very timely importance: “Man’s right to knowl- 
edge and the free use thereof.” Sir Hartley Shawcross 
from England, until recently Solicitor General; Dr. Hu 
Shih, rector of the University of Peking until he was 
exiled; university professors from France, Italy, Switzer- 
land; a Catholic dean of theology, a Jewish rabbi, a 
Protestant pastor, a Mohammedan lawyer—all were 
gathered there, like the rest of the representatives of five 
hundred universities and cultural institutions who will 


COLUMBIA 


come this year, in honor of the second centennial of 
Columbia University. But this meeting of ours was dis- 
tinguished by the fact that it dealt with precisely the 
motto that Columbia has adopted for this anniversary 
year. “Man’s right to knowledge and the free use 
thereof’—this is what Columbia has stood for since 
1754, when a handful of students sat down in a room 
lent by Trinity Church, in what were then the outskirts 
of New York City. None of them could have had any 
idea of how immense the metropolis would become or 
how splendid their Alma Mater would be two hundred 
vears later. 


At present Columbia University has an enrollment of 
about twenty-five thousand and a faculty of thirty-five 
hundred. Other universities in the United States are 
larger. and some of the most famous are older. But 
everywhere Columbia's superiority in more than one 
field is acknowledged. Here the doctrines of John Dewey. 
which nowadays are often distorted as much by his 
disciples as by his opponents, revolutionized U.S. edu- 
cation. Professor Harold C. Urey made some of the 
earliest advances in atomic research. Michael Pupin 
demonstrated for the first time the value of alternating 
current, which made possible long-distance telephone 
communication. Edwin H. Armstrong invented FM. Philip 
C. Jessup. professor of international law, represented the 
United States at postwar international conferences. More 
than that, fourteen New York mayors, ten state gover- 
nors, and three Chief Justices of the Supreme Court 
(John Jay. Charles Evans Hughes, and Harlan F. Stone) 
have come from the university. In the 1930°s, four 
Columbia law graduates—Hughes, Stone, Benjamin N. 
Cardozo, and Stanley F. Reed—were simultaneously 
members of the Court. a record never matched by Har- 
vard. At Columbia Oscar Hammerstein staged his first 
show—one of the annual undergraduate musical come- 
dies, which are written and produced entirely by stu- 
dents. The most outstanding Columbia athlete, I believe. 
was Lou Gehrig. the baseball player, but athletics is not 
the university's strong point and the shouts emitted at 
Baker Field are seldom those of victory. 

Many of the best-known U.S. universities are isolated 


4 quiet walk on campus —*Columbia is a rura! retreat in the 
heart of the city” 


in the country. Columbia is a rural retreat, an unexpected 
oasis. in the heart of the city. The campus. properly 
speaking. extends between Broadway and Amsterdam 
Avenue from 114th Street to 120th. Until recently it was 
cut in two by Ll6th Street, but this year the university 
took over the street. which will be made into a garden. 
Almost all of us get there by subway. and it is nothing 
out of the ordinary for new students to forget to transfer 
at 96th Street to the Broadway line and find themselves, 
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Trinity Church, where first classes were held in 1754, was then on 
outskirts of New York, is now dwarfed by Wall Street skyscrapers 
on emerging. in the middle of Harlem. But perhaps this 
is a mistake worth committing from time to time, for 
the sake of the view of the distant university buildings 
on Morningside Heights, dominated by the tall spire of 
Riverside Church. 

New York is famous as an ugly. unpleasant city, likely 
to provide the tourist with nothing but a_ stiff neck 
earned by constantly looking up. But that is only the 
impression of those who seek out night clubs or shops 
and never hear about the picturesque places. One of the 
most pleasing is the Columbia campus. far uptown. The 
wanderer who comes this way for the first time is agree- 
ably surprised to find before him the broad flight’ of 
steps leading to the old Low Library. now the Adminis- 
tration Building, and the gardens in front of the new 
library, severe and at the same time elegant. All around 
are ranged dark brick buildings that many days later 
he will identify as the School of Law, the Faculty of 
Philosophy. the College, the men’s residences. the 
School of General Studies. the School of Journalism. 
Toward the north, pleasantly landscaped. are the rest of 
the departments, schools, and offices. 

The whole neighborhood, even urban Broadway. has 
an academic flavor. The university has spread beyond 
the campus—to charming little 117th Street. where the 
Casa Hispanica and Johnson Hall. the women’s dormi- 
tory. are: to the other side of 120th Street. where the 
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huge Teachers College, in ancient European style, rises: 
to the west side of Broadway, where the buildings and 
parks of Barnard College for women are. On weekday 
mornings the subway station is bedlam as students and 
teachers alike dash to class: even Sundays in this area 
are made gay by the high spirits and bright clothes of 
Columbia boys and girls. Not far away is Union Theo- 
logical Seminary: and over by the Hudson River is Inter- 
national House, where many foreign students live. In 
summer, when the gardens along the river are green. 
this is one of the most beautiful spots in New York 
and only a few steps from the classroom. 

Today | am a lecturer in the Hispanic and government 
departments. and an old-timer at the university. | make 


Vost of university's 2,700,000 books are housed in Butler Library, 
named for longtime Columbia president 


my way through its trackless wilds with my eyes shut. 
But I shall always remember the way | suddenly came 
upon it, years ago, one Sunday morning in winter. | had 
crossed Central Park, and after peering into the un- 
finished Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 
1 walked on in search of the river, which my map told 
me was not far away, through one of those avenues that 
at first glance seem monotonous and without character. 
All at once. across a little street. | found an open space 
from which unexpected laughter issued. and in a moment 
I stood for the first time before the statue of our Alma 
Mater—which wasn't yet mine. 

Today Trinity Church is another jewel and another 
surprise for the wanderer along Wall Street. who comes 
upon it suddenly cowering among the skyscrapers at the 
lower tip of the city. There the university was born two 
hundred years ago. 

Well. not quite a university in those days. It wasn’t 
even a real college. although it was officially called 
“King’s College.” When it opened in 1754, it consisted 
of eight students and one professor. the Reverend 
Samuel Johnson. a Yale graduate who taught Latin. 
Greek. Hebrew. rhetoric, geography. and chronology. 
The tuition fee was five pounds a year: four pounds a 
year was charged for lodging. and eleven shillings a 
week for board. In 1755 the faculty was augmented by 
the addition of Johnson’s son, William Samuel, and the 


Annual musical comedy is written, produced, directed, and 
performed by students of College, men’s undergraduate school 


following year the first stone was laid for what was to 
be the college’s own building in Park Place, near the 
present City Hall. By the time of the Revolutionary War. 
King’s College had turned out about a hundred graduates 
in its twenty-two years. Its students had included Alex- 
ander Hamilton and John Jay. 

But the Revolution introduced complications. The 
second director, Myles Cooper, an Oxford graduate, was 
a good English Tory who stood up so energetically for 
the rights of his monarch that on the night of May 10, 
1775. he had to flee in his underwear from a threatening 
mob of patriots barely held in check by Hamilton, still 
a student but already a leading figure in independence 
circles. The outbreak of war closed the college for some 
years. and its building was used as a barracks by the 
independence forces. 

In 1784 it reopened—under a new name, of course. 
Now it was called Columbia College, and its directors 
were chosen by the state government rather than the 
royal authorities. Its new president was the younger 
Johnson, and the first student to enroll was DeWitt 
Clinton, later mayor of the city, U.S. Senator, and Gov- 
ernor of New York. The student body numbered thirty- 
nine, a figure that by 1800 had risen to sixty-eight. As 
the new century came in, the college was prosperous: 
the annual income was £1,570, annual expenditures 
{1.477. 

With the passing of the years the number of students 
rose, but the finances fell, until toward the middle of 
the century the deficit was alarming. Then as now, 
Columbia was a private institution. In the early days. 
it had been financed by a lottery and had received a gift 
of land from Trinity Church. Later it depended largely 
on government grants, including, around 1812, a piece 
of farmland then used as a botanic garden and now 
occupied by Rockefeller Center. Whatever the financial 
problems, student spirit apparently did not deteriorate: 
it is told that in 1837 the dreaded Professor Renwick 
woke up one day to read his own obituary in the news- 
papers and the stony-hearted bachelor Professor Anton 
to see an account of his wedding. and the college annals 
also tell of the measures taken to prevent riots at gradu- 
ation and holiday times. By 1856 the college was able 

(Continued on page 41) 
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VIRUSES, BACTERIA, AND FUNGI are beginning to fight for 
man—not against his fellow human beings but in a new 
kind of war on insects. Intensive studies of insect diseases 
at the University of California are pointing the way to 
their use to guard mankind’s food production and health. 

Ever since man first emerged from his cave and learned 
to store food for the future, insects have shared the bene- 
fits of his thrift. For some 250,000,000 years, the six- 
legged arthropods have flourished around the earth. 
Human inroads on forests, other vegetation, or swamps. 
where they live and breed, have bothered them very 
little. In fact, by building up gardens, fruit orchards, and 
fields of agricultural crops, and reclaiming desert areas. 
man has created a veritable Garden of Eden for many 
insects that share his tastes, furnishing them with far 
more readily accessible food than nature originally pro- 
vided. The favored species have multiplied accordingly. 
If left to their own devices for even a short time, insects 
could probably take over the world. 

In the United States alone, insects cause an estimated 
four billion dollars’ damage yearly to crops and live- 
stock. And U.S. farmers fight back, to the tune of four 
hundred million dollars a year—half of that representing 
the cost of insecticides and the other half that of applying 
them. Birds, bats, and assorted rodents and reptiles help 
out, of course, as do other insects—predators that feed 
on harmful species. When a new insect pest invades U.S. 
territory, the Department of Agriculture searches its 
homeland for natural enemies that may be brought in to 
keep it in check. But the battle is an unending one. Fortu- 
nately, insects have still other enemies. Like human 
beings and other creatures, they are highly susceptible 
to a variety of diseases, which infect and kill hordes of 
them every year. 

One of the first microorganisms recognized as_ the 
cause of an animal disease was a fungus attacking the 
silkworm, described as early as 1835. Every beekeeper 
is familiar with the ravages of the bacterial diseases 
known as foulbroods. Viruses, protozoa, and nematode 
parasites are responsible for other kinds of insect illnesses. 
These are the same major groups of organisms that cause 
infectious diseases in other animals, but luckily most of 
the diseases that will kill insects will not harm plants or 
higher animals. This opens the possibility of using them 
on crop or pasture lands as a new weapon in the war on 
insects, without danger to the vegetables, the livestock. 
or the ultimate consumer. 

The first practical program to spread an insect epidemic 
used “milky disease” spores to check the advance of the 
greedy Japanese beetle. That was the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture's first, and until recently only, effort in ap- 
plied insect pathology. 

Meanwhile. interest in the bugs’ troubles grew. espe- 
cially in agriculturally rich and insect-conscious Cali- 
fornia. In 1945, Dr. Edward A. Steinhaus of the Uni- 
versity of California started the world’s first insect 
hospital on the Berkeley campus. At this unique hospital 
—officially the insect pathology laboratory—the ailing 
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patient is brought in by the postman and kept in a 
freezer, and the doctor works hard to kill off the rest of 
the invalid’s family. 

Ever since the clinic opened its doors, sick and dead 
insects have arrived by the thousands, in envelopes, pill 
boxes, and bottles, from the forty-eight states and far- 
away lands. Always the plea is the same: “Please tell me 
what caused the death (or sickness) of the enclosed bug.” 
All over the world people are becoming aware of this 
novel institution and anxious to take advantage of its 
services. 

In Bagheria, Sicily, a farmer discovered that aphids 
had infested his almond groves. They would not only 
destroy the nuts, but probably severely damage the trees 
themselves. Then a strange thing happened: the aphids 
got sick and died before they were able to do any harm. 
The farmer told a scientist friend about the queer event. 
“I wish they would do that every year,” he sighed wist- 
fully. 

“Maybe we can make them do it,” the scientist replied. 
“If we can find out what germ killed them, we could 
infect them next year before they can do any damage. 
Let’s send some dead aphids to Steinhaus at Berkeley.” 
A few weeks later they had their diagnosis. The aphids 
had died of a fungus, Steinhaus reported, and he ex- 
plained how they could cultivate it in a laboratory. With 
this information the two Sicilians set to work, and this 
year they will be ready and waiting for the almond aphids. 

When a sick insect reaches the clinic, it is treated with 
much the same respect a millionaire receives at his pet 
charity hospital. The patient’s condition is observed and 
a “medical chart” prepared. It is then put to bed in a 
“private pavilion” consisting of numerous rows of glass 
containers, where it is fed its favorite food so that the 
doctor can follow the course and development of its 
disease. Dead insects are stored in the “morgue” or deep- 
freeze unit to await autopsy or other tests. 

To discover the cause of illness or death, one of two 
procedures is usually followed. The insects may be 
crushed and cultures made of them and examined by 
microscope for signs of the infecting organisms. Or “in- 
sect autopsy” may be performed—a painstaking dis- 
section of the individual bug. 

Some causes of death are easy to detect. For instance, 
a small dish at the clinic held a few worms that were 
covered with a whitish coat. This was a fungus, easily 
spotted without a microscope. Another dish contained 
a wilted and droopy caterpillar. “A virus disease,” Stein- 
haus explained. Diseases caused by bacteria and protozoa 
are not always so easy to identify. Many of the dead 
insects are stone-hard and dry, others are soft and almost 
melted. In complicated cases, various types of micro- 
scopes can be used. One, an electron microscope, is the 
only instrument powerful enough to reveal the presence 
of a virus. Not all the insects received at the Berkeley 
clinic have died of disease, of course. Some have simply 
died of old age, and others have been killed by in- 
secticides. 

One day a package of dead mosquitoes was received 
from Ottawa. They had mysterious yellow lumps on their 


eyes, and the Canadians were greatly excited, thinking 
that perhaps a deadly virus had killed the pests. But it 
wasn’t a virus, or a fungus, or any other known disease. 
It finally turned out to be pollen stalks of orchids, which 
stuck to the mosquitoes when they visited the flowers for 
nectar. The insects had died of old age. 

The clinic is now attacking one of the most feared 
insects of all times—the fly. There are more than fifty 
thousand different kinds of flies, and the damage they 
do is almost unbelievable. Every year, they are responsible 
for the deaths of thousands of children and adults, for 
they are among the most efficient disease carriers in- 
vented by nature. A single fly, with its sticky feet and 
fuzzy body, has been known to carry as many as five 
hundred million bacteria. While most of the germs may 
be harmless to man, house flies are believed to play a 


Dr. Edward A. Steinhaus, director of University of California 
insect pathology lab and leader in new-style war on insects 


part in spreading cholera, yaws, trachoma, and tubercu- 
losis, as well as certain parasitic worms. In the past, 
many cases of typhoid could be traced to them, and some 
still can be today. Dysentery and other digestive ills are 
often due to contamination of food by flies, and those 
ailments kill nearly seven thousand infants a year in the 
United States alone. 

Flies cause farm losses of hundreds of millions of 
dollars in this country. The screw-worm fly does as 
much as ten million dollars’ damage a year in the 
Gulf states. One year, Kansas reported beef cattle losses 
of $8,598,000 from flies. 

Dead specimens of the dreaded Oriental fruit fly have 
been shipped to the clinic from Hawaii. This fly will 
destroy virtually every kind of fruit and vegetable, and 
concentrated efforts are being made to prevent its spread 
to the mainland. (See “Menace from the East,” AMERICAS, 
November, 1952). Parasites have been imported into the 
islands to prey on it, and study of naturally diseased 
fruit flies may suggest additional control weapons. 
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Corn borers destroy ears. Search is on for virus to check this major 
insect threat to nation’s agriculture 


Tiny part of a huge swarm of voracious grasshoppers covers a 
Western road. Recurrent plagues destroy crops worth millions 


One of the greatest difficulties to be overcome in con- 
trolling the fly is its awesome reproductive capacity. In 
one summer season from April to August, the descendants 
of one pair of house flies, if all lived and reproduced 
normally, would total 191,000,000,000.000,000,000— 
enough to cover the entire earth to a depth of several 
feet. Mass spraying with DDT made house flies almost 
a rarity for a while after World War I], but the pest has 
shown a remarkable ability to develop resistance to the 
new chemical killers. 

One day recently a housewife was astonished to see 
several flies lurching drunkenly across a window. As she 
watched in fascination, they stumbled to a stop, paused, 
turned up their tails, and sprouted tiny white halos. 
Frightened by this unusual behavior, the lady scooped 
up a few of the insects and mailed them to Berkeley. 
Back came a prompt reply from the insect clinic: “No 
cause for alarm.” Tracing the disease back to the 
eighteenth century, Steinhaus assured the housewife that 
nobody would get sick. As for the halos, they were 
merely spores shot out by the fungus-infected insects as 


they died. 

Another familiar pest costing millions of dollars an- 
nually is being intensively investigated by the clinic 
the grasshopper. The U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
Montana has sent Steinhaus many samples to diagnose in 
the hope that he can find some promising virus that 
would cause a deadly epidemic among them. This insect, 
mankind's oldest scourge, has plagued us from the begin- 
ning of recorded history. It has brought fear and famine 
to every continent at one time or another. The Book of 
Exodus tells how the Lord punished Pharaoh by sending 
into Egypt grasshopper hordes that “covered the face of 
the whole earth.” and “they did eat every herb of the land, 
and all the fruit of the trees. . . Grasshoppers are 
recorded as having injured crops in New England in 
1797, and in 1818 hordes of them destroyed crops of 
early settlers in the Red River Valley in Minnesota. 
Between 1874 and 1877, the Rocky Mountain grasshopper. 
or locust, as it was then called, increased in such number 
that its depredations were considered a national calamity. 
Great swarms originating in the plains east of the Rockies 
in Montana, Wyoming. and Colorado migrated to the 
Mississippi Valley and Texas, completely devouring all 
crops wherever they paused in their flight. The damage 
exceeded two hundred million dollars. 

Once every decade. with the certainty of a pendulum 
swing. the Western and Central Plains states have felt 
the weight of major plagues that ruin ranchers, denude 
ranges, and reduce the nation’s meat and wool supplies. 

The sight of a great swarm of grasshoppers is almost 
beyond belief. One swarm was measured at more than a 
hundred miles in length, about twenty-five miles wide, 
and three to five miles deep. With leading scientists 
working on these recurring plagues. the problem is still 
unsolved. Now germ warfare, it is hoped, may join in- 
secticides, poisoned bait, and parasites in the control 
battle. 

Every destructive insect is on the bug clinic’s list for 
future research work. It’s an exciting game. “Every mail,” 
says Steinhaus, “can bring a shipment of sick or dead 
insects that may contain the key to controlling a million- 
dollar crop pest.” To date, Steinhaus and his associates 
have discovered more than thirty new insect diseases and 
have studied and experimented with hundreds more. 

Once a virus is isolated, the big problem is to get it 
in large enough quantities for use as a spray. Unlike 
bacteria, which will thrive on artificial culture media, 
viruses must be grown in the living cells of their victims. 
In order to get their supply, the scientists mash up thou- 
sands of infected bugs. 

The laboratory’s most outstanding success to date has 
been its war on the alfalfa caterpillar. By spreading a 
virus disease over heavily infested fields, this pest was 
wiped out locally. The first field tests were made with an 
ordinary five-gallon back-pack hand sprayer. using a 
liquid virus solution applied directly to the alfalfa, on 
plots located in the northwest section of the San Joaquin 
Valley. Then the spray, applied by airplane, was tested 
on forty-acre plots on the Hildebrand and Lindeman 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Founded in 1554, the industrial capital of 
Brazil is devoting this year to celebration E 


Betty Wilson 


WHEN you ASK whether it’s true that a new building is 
finished every twenty-seven minutes, they laugh gently. 
“Oh, that! The way stories get around!” they say. “Ac- 
tually, it’s every hour.” Becoming modesty, perhaps— 
though more likely the pride of those convinced that their 
achievement is so tremendous it needs hardly any exag- 
geration, so patent you will notice it with very little nudg- 
ing. And they are right. They tell you, to be sure, that 
theirs is the largest city in Brazil, since overtaking Rio last 
year, and just behind Buenos Aires in South America; 
that it is the mightiest industrial power in the southern 
hemisphere ; that it is the fastest-growing city in the world. 
But none of this surprises you, once you have seen Sao 
Paulo. 

One thing you must be told, for otherwise you would 
never guess: Sao Paulo is four hundred years old this 
year. Of the Jesuits’ frontier settlement, even of the pro- 
vincial capital of colonial days, only the central-city pat- 
tern of narrow streets shooting off at carefree angles 


Skyscrapers border Avenida Sao Jodo, a main artery running 
northwest from business center to residential neighborhood 


remains. In all Sao Paulo, the Servigo do Patrimonio His- worthy of its attention. Not that Paulistas are ashamed of 
torico e Artistico (a government agency in charge of pre- their city’s past. Wasn't it from Sao Paulo that the bandet- 
serving national treasures) could find only four buildings rantes plunged westward in search of gold, jewels, and 


slaves and won for Brazil almost half the continent of 
South America? Wasn't it on the shores of the little stream 
called Ipiranga that Dom Pedro I proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of Brazil in 1822? In fact, the whole year has 
been set aside for celebration of the anniversary. But the 
major emphasis of the festivities is on Sao Paulo 1954— 
the city of two and a half million that at last count had 
13.500 operating industries and the second busiest airport 
in the world, capital of the state that earns half the national 
income, owns two thirds of the industrial wealth, provides 
half the exports, grows half the coffee, does 48 per cent 
of the banking, and uses 49 per cent of the electric power. 
A splendid history, in those parts, means simply that the 
people of today have to work pretty hard if they want 
to live up to it. 

For the first twenty years or so after the Portuguese 
established an outpost at Sao Vicente, on the ocean, the 
sheer rock wall of the coast range loomed behind it with 
thou-shalt-not-pass finality. However, at the end of 1553 
Father Manuel da Nobrega, head of the Jesuit order in 
Brazil, decided to look into the possibilities of founding a 
mission among the Indians above. He took with him Father 
José de Anchieta and a party of eleven. Up they climbed, 
over the mountains to the plateau called Piratininga, at an 
altitude of 2,400 feet. Here they found an odd little com- 
munity, the domain of a Portuguese named Joao Ramalho, 


Unfinished interior of one of Fourth Centennial buildings. OAS 9 
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survivor of an expedition of forty years earlier. who had 
taken an Indian wife and founded Santo André da Borda 
ig a spot between the Tamanduatei and 
Anhangabat rivers. they built a chapel and a school. Four 
years later, Santo André was incorporated into the flour- 


do Campo. Choosit 


ishing village. 

The Jesuits could not have chosen better. The site had 
plenty of water for farming. for industry, for the hydro- 
electric projects of a later day. It had a temperate, invigor- 
ating climate. The bright-red soil of the surrounding area 
was immensely fertile. The settlement stood at the head of 
the only thing around resembling a break in the wall of 
mountains. Just below was an excellent port. Santos. But 
for three hundred years S40 Paulo was more famous as a 
jumping-off place for expeditions into the interior than as 
a metropolis. Its energetic citizens flocked to the bandeiras 
(flags) that gave them their nickname, instead of building 
mansions or setting up industries. The farmland might be 
rich, but getting produce down to the port for shipment 
was next to impossible. As late as 1860, a traveler found 
Sao Paulo “sad. monotonous. and dispirited.” But by that 
time change was already on its way. on the heels of two 


recent innovations: railroads and coffee. Coffee. sent to 
Santos on the new freight cars and thence around the 
world, made Sao Paulo rich. It paid for industrialization 
and attracted the immigrants that helped the city grow 
from seventy thousand in 1890 to a million in 1934 and 
then to its present size. And in 1900 the Parnaiba power 
plant opened. 

So the spectacular phase of Sao Paulo’s development is 
a matter of just a shade over half a century. This is one 
reason why everything looks so new. Another is that any 
building a hundred years old is locally regarded as an old 
wreck, and replaced as fast as possible. The streets are a 
maze of boarding. temporary sidewalks. and steel skele- 
tons. Where old slums stood yesterday. proud white sky- 
scrapers—Sao Paulo is a white city, like San Francisco 
rise today. In 1951. 16.112 building permits were issued. 
“Wedding-cake modern” is not for the Paulistas: the 
architecture is imaginative and original, sometimes of high 
distinetion. Streets tunnel through other streets on their 
way out to comfortable suburbs, and the skyscrapers are 
interrupted by patches of green. scrupulously kept. 

The impression of prosperity left by all this is not mis- 
leading. Despite certain aberrations. such as the notion 
that 20 per cent is a fair rate of interest. the Sao Paulo 
boom is soundly based. The state’s farms grow not only 
coffee but most of the two million bales of cotton grown 
annually in Brazil, rice, corn, and fruit. with a total value 
of over ten billion cruzeiros (the cruzeiro is worth about 
two cents) a year; the industrial production is valued at 
over seventy billion a year, and is wholesomely distributed 
among textiles, food processing. clothing, paper. pottery. 
chemicals, rubber, cement, machinery. building materials. 
As a result, Sdo Paulo is a middle-class city. “A house 
with a little garden in front” is the ambition of its resi- 
dents. and a good many of them seem to be achieving it. 
The most serious problem at the moment is how to assimi- 
late the thousands upon thousands of refugees from the 
dust bowl of the Northeast who have made their way 


Vorning sun cheers crowds bound officeward in financial district 


south. many of them on foot. in the hope that amid all this 
wealth there might be some for them. Untrained. often 
sickly. they congregate in shantytowns and accept the 
heaviest labor. when they can get it. 

No doubt they will be assimilated. Sao Paulo is a city 
built by people of many nationalities. all of whom insist. 
as firmly as do the descendants of Jodo Ramalho. that 
they are Paulistas. Numerically. the most important are 
the Italians. whose influence is felt in the diet and in the 
speech of Sao Paulo. These include fabulous figures like 
the first Francisco Matarazzo. who started as a pushcart 
peddler and built an industrial empire composed of liter- 
ally hundreds of enterprises, from box factories to oil 
refineries. which his equally venturesome descendants 
have extended; Geremias Lunardelli, the “coffee king”: 
and citizens of every degree of wealth or poverty. promi- 
nence or notoriety. There are Portuguese, Japanese. Ger- 
mans. and many of those people known impartially as 
“turcos” no matter what part of the Near East they come 
from. 

In Ibirapuera Park, southwest of the business district. 
a great white complex of buildings is nearing completion. 
This is the site of the Fourth Centennial Exposition and 
First International Trade Fair. Scheduled to open in July. 
it is the heart of the celebration. In the domed exposition 
pavilion just off to your left as you stand on the entrance 
ramp. with its corkscrew-like pylon. will be a folklore 
exhibition, coin and stamp collections, and a display of 
objects from all periods of Sao Paulo history. To your 
right is an auditorium with seats for two thousand. where 
theatrical troupes from Italy, France (the Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault company). England. and Portugal will perform: 
plays demonstrating the evolution of the Brazilian theater 
and dramatizing incidents from Sao Paulo history will 
also be given. Ahead—the paths in this area are roofed 
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by a sinuous marquee—the states of Brazil will exhibit in 
a long. low, glassed-in building on V-shaped pillars. the 
Palace of States. On either side are the identical Palace 
of Nations and Palace of Industry and Commerce. Exhibi- 
tions representing the thirty-odd foreign governments 
that plan to participate in the exposition will be in the 
Palace of Nations. Sao Paulo industry is the star attrac- 
tion at the Palace of Industry and Commerce. These 
three groups will be inaugurated on July 25 and will 
run until January 25, 1955. On October 12. the Trade 
Fair. a show of foreign merchandise. will open. Around 
a bend in the artificial lake behind the Palace of 
States is a planetarium. and across the road from the 
entrance. the Palace of Agriculture. with its huge exhibit 
of what is being done to develop Brazilian resources. At 
one corner of the grounds is a twenty-thousand-seat sta- 
dium: world, inter-American., or South American cham- 
pionships will be decided in basketball. cycling. boxing. 
fencing. and other sports. All this construction is perma- 
nent. and the buildings will later be used either for peri- 
odic exhibitions of one kind or another or for government 
offices. There will be a Midway. shops. and restaurants. 
too (a New York paper reported in February the depar- 
ture from Tokyo of two workmen with 260 tons of mate- 
rial, bound for Sao Paulo to build a typical Japanese 
tearoom). All this. with landscaping. occupies five and a 
half million square feet—too much to walk around, so 


The whole city is spread out below this hilltop house, a good 
example of modern Brazilian architecture 


plastic-topped buses have been provided. 

At the same time. in nearby Fernando Costa Park. an 
international livestock show will be held. 

But the city is not holding up its celebrations until the 
exposition grounds are ready. As soon as the first two 
buildings were finished last December. the Second Sao 
Paulo Biennial. probably the most important art show ever 
mounted in the Western Hemisphere. was installed there 
‘see Americas, March 1954). and. concurrently, an 
International Architecture Exposition. On January 25. 
four hundred years to the day after Father Manuel de 
Paiva said the first Mass in Nobrega’s little thatched 
church, a vast new Gothic-style cathedral. forty years 
abuilding. was opened, with both Brazilian cardinals. 


President Getalio Vargas. State Governor Lucas Garcez. 
the diplomatic corps, and all the eight thousand people the 
structure will hold, in attendance. On the same day, which 
brought eighteen thousand viewers out to the Biennial 
and kept Paulistas on the move from factory whistles at 
dawn to far into the next morning, President Vargas laid 
the cornerstone for a new Children’s Hospital. and civic 


Vight event at Municipal Stadium. Besides main grandstand seating 
eighty thousand, stadium group includes gymnasium, swimming pool, 
indoor and outdoor tennis courts, facilities for open-air concerts 
and military parades were held. And all year. lawyers. 
scientists. scholars. and businessmen from all over the 
world have been filing through Sao Paulo for the various 
meetings scheduled there as part of the celebration. 
These gatherings include conventions of the leading 
Brazilian and international organizations in a number of 
fields. Six hundred delegates and their families appeared 
in February, for example, for the Tenth International 
Management Congress. The Inter-American Bar Associa- 
tion met in March. Half a dozen major medical confer- 
ences will be held in July. following two in June. The 
International Folk Music Council, which is headed by the 
distinguished British composer Ralph Vaughan Williams. 
will assemble in August—the first time it has ever held 
a conference outside Europe—and at the same time the 
International Folklore Congress and the Thirty-first Inter- : 
national Congress of Americanists will meet. Rotarians. 
university presidents, and philosophers are some of the 
others who will be represented at Sao Paulo this year. 
A number of Fourth Centennial competitions, in fields 
ranging from symphonic music to radio serials. were an- 
nounced about two years ago. Some are international. 
such as the mathematics and biology awards, which are 
based on works published within the decade 1943-53, and 
the symphony and history of Sao Paulo contests: others, 
among them the radio serial (based on Sao Paulo his- 
tory). literary, stamp-design, and band-performance com- 
petitions, are limited to Brazilians. 
One of the biggest events of the centennial year was the 
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First Brazilian International Film Festival. For two weeks 
in February, the city burst at the seams with short-curled 
Italian actresses, glittering Hollywood celebrities. tweed- 
coated Germans, and fans eager for a glimpse of their 
favorites. The night the Hollywood contingent arrived. 
police cordons were necessary to maintain order at Con- 
gorhas Airport, and a persistent drizzle could not prevent 
pedestrians from stopping traffic in front of the hotel 
(Edward G. Robinson won the popularity laurels). The 
festival itself was unusual among the large affairs of this 
sort in that it was not a competition. It was simply a series 
of programs, not arranged by country, in which thirty- 
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Distinguished Sdo Paulo Museum of Art is famous not only for its 
collection but also for its educational activities 

three feature pictures representing fourteen countries and 
sixty-one short subjects representing sixteen countries 
were shown; a special series on the work of Erich von 
Stroheim, who attended the Festival: what might be de- 
scribed as “sub-festivals” of educational and _ scientific 
films and movies for children; and a number of national 
days, on each of which a participating country presented 
films not on the other programs. This emphasis on exhibi- 
tion instead of on contest was all to the good, in the 
opinion of a Hollywood trade-paper reporter who was 
present. It prevented unseemly wrangling and accented 
movie-making as an integrated medium of entertainment 
(unfortunately, he added, the evidence did not permit 
much to be said for its status as an art) rather than as 
a set of little industries rigidly defined by national bound- 
aries. It is hoped that the Film Festival will become a 
regular event, like those of Cannes and Venice. 

Other Centennial institutions for which the hope of 
permanence is cherished are the Ballet and the Symphony 
Orchestra. The former, which is being put together by 
Aurelio Miloss, choreographer of La Scala in Milan, will 
be housed in the Municipal Theater: it is tentatively sched- 
uled to begin its performances in July, when redecoration 
of the theater is completed. 
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Except for the Film Festival, which was organized by 
a committee headed by Foreign Minister Vicente Rao. all 
preparation for these observances has been in the hands 
of the Commission of the Fourth Centennial of the City 
of Sao Paulo. An official autonomous organization, this 
is a joint project of the city and state governments, and 
the federal government has lent support in the shape of 
assumption of half the responsibility for the six-hundred- 
million-cruzeiro public loan that financed its activities. 
It is composed of an executive committee of three members 
appointed by the state governor, three appointed by the 
mayor, and a president mutually agreed upon: a five-man 
advisory committee, and a staff of about a hundred. A 
slight hitch in the proceedings developed at a very crucial 
time, this past March: a violent administrative shake-up 
dismissed the original executive committee, headed by the 
industrialist and art patron Francisco Matarazzo Sobrinho. 
However, a new one was speedily named, and, under the 
leadership of the poet Guilherme de Almeida, is now at 
work, 

Occupying two floors in a large downtown office build- 
ing since December 1951. the Commission staff has seen 
its quarters change from roomy to jam-packed, its time- 
table from leisurely to frantic. At one time or another, 
a single item on the program may concern nearly every 
one of the Services into which the staff is divided—and 
there are hundreds of items on the program. The folklore 
and anthropology events, for example. Three large inter- 
national conferences will meet simultaneously; this is the 
business of the Congresses Service. for while each organi- 
zation handles the details of its own affairs and each has 
a sponsoring committee in Brazil, the Fourth Centennial 
Commission not only coordinates these multifarious ac- 
tivities but also is helping to finance all the meetings held 
in Sao Paulo this year. During these conferences a Folk- 
lore Festival will be held, in which authentic music and 
dances from many parts of Brazil will be performed by 
native groups brought to Sao Paulo; this is being organ- 
ized by the folklore section of the Cultural Service. An 
Inter-American Folklore Exhibition, which will run for 
about two months at the Exposition grounds, containing 
household and work implements, musical instruments. 
examples of popular art. and objects of worship of the 
various American peoples, is being made up by Oswald 
de Andrade Filho of the same Service. a painter by pro- 
fession, an anthropologist by avocation, and a son of 
the famous writer. Besides arranging with foreign authori- 
ties in the field—such as Fernando Ortiz of Cuba and Luis 
Valearcel of Peru—for exhibits from their countries, he 
is assembling a group of local objects (“Not many people. 
not even many Paulistas, know we have any folklore at 
all.” he says); he works surrounded by baskets. guitars. 
Twelfth Night masks, and pottery figures from the coun- 
tryside behind the tall city. Finally, the conferences will 
end with a concert of compositions based on folk music— 
clearly the province of the orchestras section. 

No one around the Fourth Centennial office has had a 
good night’s sleep in a long time. But no one seems to 
mind, for as Sao Paulo turns four hundred, the world 
is hearing all about it. @ @ @ 
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Doctor 


TO THE WORLD 


Armando S. Pires 


THERE Is A dynamic young Brazilian doctor in Geneva 
who might be said to have his fingers on the pulse of the 
world, since his millions of patients include people from 
every country on earth. He is Marcolino G. Candau, who 
as Director-General of the World Health Organization 
supervises the work of thousands of doctors, nurses, and 
sanitary engineers to help control such diverse ailments 
as yaws in Haiti, aleoholism in South America, venereal 


disease in Pakistan, or the psychological disturbances of 
African children. Any nation may receive help from WHO, 
whether or not it is one of the eighty-four member coun- 
tries. For the purpose of this UN specialized agency is 
to bring people everywhere better health, defined in its 
constitution as “, . . a state of complete physical, mental, 
and social well-being and not merely the absence of 
disease or infirmity.” 

The Director-General of this vast undertaking looks 
like a prosperous Rio businessman. Short and stocky 
( about five feet eight, though he appears taller, and weigh- 
ing close to two hundred pounds), Dr. Candau has a big. 
friendly face ornamented with a trim mustache—some 
think he resembles bandleader Paul Whiteman. He is al- 
ways impeccably groomed, even in slacks and sport shirt. 
When he was a young public health official in Brazil, he 
once had to make a business trip up north. As he stepped 
off the plane wearing a crimson tie, one of several col- 
leagues who had come to the airport to meet him whis- 
pered: “Get a load of that tie. He looks like a coringa!” 
(the Portuguese term for the joker in a card deck). The 
word stuck, and even today some of his intimates call 
him “Coringa.” 

For a sedentary man, Candau gives an impression of 
surprising physical strength and fitness. People who know 
him describe him as “charming.” “fired with an infectious 
enthusiasm,” “decisive.” As one friend put it: “God seems 
to be on his side, for his decisions always turn out to be 
right.” 

Candau, who is now rounding out his first year as 
Director-General, holds down a job that would overwhelm 
most men. He is not only WHO's chief technical and 


Brazilian Dr. Marcolino Candau (right), Director-General of World Health Organization, with his Canadian predecessor, Dr. Brock Chisholm 


administrative officer. but also ex-officio Secretary of the 
Health Assembly. which meets once a year: of the Execu- 
tive Board, which convenes twice a year: of all commis- 
sions and committees of the Organization: and of con- 
ferences called by it. To put it mildly, his life is hectic. 
Within the short span of six weeks last fall he attended 
four meetings of Regional Committees—for the Western 
Pacific. in Tokyo: for Southeast Asia, in Bangkok: for 
Africa, in Kampala: and for the Americas, in Washington. 

As chief liaison officer of WHO, Candau must keep 
regional offices informed on all matters involving their 
areas. He must submit to the Board yearly work programs 
and budget estimates. When a program comes up for 
discussion before the annual Assembly (the latest’ was 
held last month in Geneva). he must be ready to clarify 
all doubtful points. He must also obtain money for special 
projects, often against almost insurmountable odds. 
(Sometimes, as he pointed out during the October 1953 
meeting of the Regional Committee in Washington, failure 
to supply WHO with funds means a curtailment of proj- 
ects already approved. Then he put it up to the countries 
bluntly: if they chose to cut the WHO budget. they should 
realize that it was up to them also to determine what 
exactly they wanted from the Organization. } 

Finally, it is Candau’s responsibility to appoint the men 
and women—about a thousand in all—-who staff the Sec- 


retariat “on as wide a geographical basis as possible.” 
Fortunately, he brings to this a quality that is rare in a 
scientist——a keen talent for administration. There was the 
time, for example. when he salvaged the public-health in- 


spector in Brazil. The man had been transferred to a desk 
job after he was caught accepting bribes from restaurant 
owners whose sanitary standards he was supposed to check 
on. When Candau became head of the office, he called the 
culprit in. “Look here.” Candau told him, “we need some- 
one we can trust to inspect the milk in this district, so I'm 
giving you the job. I'm sure you'll realize how important 
this is. And I know you won't fail us.” Faced with this 
challenge. the inspector took particular pride in reporting 
violators, and there was no further trouble over bribes. 

Marcolino Candau is a “Carioca.” as Brazilians call the 
natives of Rio de Janeiro. Born in the federal capital on 
May 30, 1911. he worked his way through the School of 
Medicine of Niteréi. capital of Rio de Janeiro State, by 
tutoring medical students in anatomy. In 1936 he won a 
state scholarship to take a special course in public health 
at the University of Brazil in Rio, and four years later was 
granted a Rockefeller Foundation fellowship for a year’s 
study in the School of Public Health at Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore. Meanwhile, Candau had launched 
an impressive public-health career at home. At twenty- 
seven, he was Assistant Director General of the Rio de 
Janeiro State Department of Health, after serving in vari- 
ous city health departments—Sao Jodo Marcos, Sant’ Ana 
de Japuiba. and Nova Iguasst. And by the time he turned 
thirty, he was top man in the Health Center of Niterdéi. 
He had also piled up some experience in field work as 
medical officer in the Northeast Malaria Service. During 
the war years, when workers were being mobilized to 
exploit rubber in the Amazon Valley, he was assistant 
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Candau at work—addressing the LN. Behind him are Secretary- 
General Hammerskjéld; Madame Pandit, General Assembly 
President; and Andrew Cordier, Executive Assistant to the 
Secretary-General 


chief of the project's medical department. Although he 
has engaged in private practice, Candau’s medical career 
has always been closer to public-health work and as the 
world became more and more conscious of the need for 
cooperative efforts in that field, it seemed only natural 
for him to be asked to join WHO in 1950, two years after 
it was set up on a permanent basis. At that time he was 
Director of the cooperative Brazil-United States Health 
Program known as SESP. and assistant professor of epi- 
demiology in the famous Oswaldo Cruz Institute, a Bra- 
zilian government research center in a Rio suburb. 

Candau received a call from Dr. Martha Eliot of the 
Ll. Ss. Children’s Bureau and then Assistant Director- 
General of WHO in charge of Advisory Services. One 
of the world’s foremost women in the field and a Lasker 
Award winner for distinguished service in public health, 
Dr. Eliot had gone to Rio especially to invite Candau to 
become Director of the WHO Division of Organization of 
Public Health Services. at Geneva, which meant that he 
would be in charge of developing technical planning for 
member nations through WHO Regional Offices. Candau 
accepted. Some of his friends, remembering his restless. 
active nature. predicted: “It won't be long before he'll 
be fed up with this outfit.” 


The Candaus live ina big 
house on Lake Leman in the 
village of Mies, near Geneva 
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They were wrong. For a year and a half he worked 
with Dr. Eliot in Geneva, and in June 1951. when she re- 
signed, he stepped into her place. In 1952 he agreed to 
become Assistant Director of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau and WHO Deputy Regional Director for the Amer- 
icas. in Washington. Tirelessly he dedicated himself to his 
work. sharing with Dr. Fred Soper—the Regional Director 

the responsibility for coordinating and supervising pub- 
lic-health programs all over the Hemisphere. His zeal was 
contagious; he was well liked by his colleagues and by his 
staff. As his services grew in importance and he in stature, 
it became increasingly apparent that he was the most likely 
candidate to replace Dr. Brock Chisholm of Canada. first 
Director-General of WHO. 

The Director-General is nominated by the WHO Execu- 
tive Board. which is made up of eighteen members. each 
from a different country but not representing it; they are, 
in the truest sense, “international experts.” Candau. whose 
work was by then universally acclaimed by public-health 
men everywhere, was elected by the World Health Assem- 
bly on May 11, shortly before his forty-second birthday. 

When he was inaugurated on the fifteenth. Dr. Murched 
Khater of Syria. who presided over the Assembly. assured 
him: “I am convinced that the millions of men and women 
whom we represent will approve our choice.” In his inaug- 
ural address Candau spoke of the “almost staggering 


Relaxing at home with the family: Mrs. Candau, ten-year-old 
Nelson, Dr. Candau, and sixteen-year-old Marcos 


responsibility which [the job] carries with it.” He under- 
took the task. he said. “with humility, but also with 
strength based on the certitude that I am free from com- 
mitments to any national, racial. or political group. . . .” 

Today international health work requires a positive. 
aggressive approach, a far cry from the early days when 
the job was limited to quarantine measures and immuni- 
zation. As the British Medical Journal once editorialized: 
“If this generation is saved from the pestilence of war, 
the pestilence that breeds in men’s minds, it will live to be 
grateful to WHO for saving it from much of the pestilence 
that breeds in the body. If it is given time and money to 
see its plans through to completion, no nation will be 
able to afford to remain outside its membership. . . .” 


Among other things, WHO projects for malaria control 
gave protection to a million and a half people in 1951. 
but the demonstration of methods by the Organization 
meant that more than fifty millions in all have benefited. 
As a specialized UN agency, WHO works in close coopera- 
tion with UNICEF (UN Children’s Fund), FAO (Food 
and Agriculture Organization). UNESCO (Educational. 
Scientific. and Cultural Organization) and ILO (Interna- 
tional Labor Organization). The agency's most important 
job is to help governments strengthen and improve their 
own health services: it provides advisory services by train- 
ing public-health experts locally and furnishing demon- 
stration teams for disease control, visiting specialists, 
consultants, and so on, 

Once a year. generally in May, delegates of the member 
states meet in an Assembly to discuss Organization poli- 
cies, map out programs (about sixty are scheduled for 
this year) and a budget for the next calendar year. and 
elect the eighteen countries that will each designate a rep- 
resentative to serve on the Executive Board. This body 
meets twice a year to carry out the Assembly's decisions 
and policies. get up an agenda for its sessions, and rise 
to emergency situations. A notable example of this was 
WHO's immediate mobilization against cholera after the 
disease hit Egypt back in 1947, when the Organization 
was still in its formative years. WHO headquarters, then 
in New York, shipped by air more than thirty-two tons 
of vaccine, blood plasma, and other supplies. 

In the Americas, notable victories have been won thanks 
to joint efforts between WHO and local governments. the 
fifty-two-year-old Pan American Sanitary Bureau ( which 
became the regional office of WHO in 1949), and UNI- 
CEF. In Guatemala, for example, typhus. which infected 
2.834 people in 1945, has been virtually eradicated (only 
eight cases were reported in 1951). Intensive BCG vaccina- 
tion against tuberculosis has been undertaken in some 
Latin American countries. and also in Jamaica, British 
West Indies. DDT and other chlorine-based insecticides 
have been sprayed abundantly to kill off insect vectors 
insects that carry such diseases as malaria, urban yellow 
fever. typhus. filariasis, and others. With WHO assistance. 
the Haitian Government started a campaign against yaws 
that has returned a hundred thousand Haitians to an 
active. useful life. thus bringing the nation an estimated 
five million dollars in additional income. 

A new concept, that of demonstration areas. was formu- 
lated by the Second World Health Assembly and further 
developed in May 1950 at the Third Assembly. 

This is a program of comprehensive health services 
working in close integration with the community's other 
economic and social endeavors. Several American coun- 
tries have requested such programs, and one has been 
established in the Hemisphere: in the San Andrés Valley 
of El Salvador, a rural, underdeveloped area of about 460 
square miles with a population of 167,000. Work was 
started in 1951, with a chief medical officer, a sanitary 
engineer, and a public-health nurse. WHO is providing 
experts, supplies. equipment. and fellowships. and the 
Salvadorean Government is training the staff, selecting the 

(Continued on page 27) 
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THE wHarF at La Ceiba, Honduras, with a big white 
banana steamer alongside, shrank in the distance as the 
little cabin cruiser Siesta churned into the Caribbean 
toward the Bay Islands. With mixed curiosity and en- 
thusiasm | waited to step ashore in a part of this Central 
American republic that in many respects was thousands 
instead of only twenty miles away. 

Behind lay Spanish Honduras, with its Indo-Spanish 
population, Spanish language, and deeply rooted Spanish- 
American customs. Ahead lay the Bay Island archipelago 
—three main islands: Utila, Roatan, and Guanaja:; and 
three minor ones: Elena, Morat, and Barbareta; and 
innumerable small cays—making up a department or 
province of the same Spanish nation, but inhabited mostly 
by fair-skinned people who are British in blood and tra- 
dition and in their language, which has a strong West 
Indian flavor. 

The Bay Islands, though settled by relatively advanced 
Indian civilizations centuries before the Spaniards came, 
first entered modern history with the brief anchorage 
there of Christopher Columbus on July 30, 1502, on his 
fourth western voyage. They played no significant part 
in the early years of the Conquest, but took on some 
importance a century later with the appearance in 
Honduran waters of English, French, and Dutch buc- 
caneers, who found them strategically located as bases 
from which to attack Spanish ships. The next two cen- 
turies witnessed a continual struggle between Spain and 
England for their possession. 

Not until the signing of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
between England and the United States in 1850 did the 
British agree to withdraw, and even then the final sur- 
render of title dragged out until April 22, 1861. This, 
however, produced no great exodus of the Anglo-Saxon 
residents, who had been migrating to the archipelago 
from the Cayman Islands since the 1830’s. Once they 
had cleared the wilderness and begun to make a reason- 
ably satisfactory living, they preferred remaining as 
Honduran citizens to accepting their mother country’s 
offer of undeveloped land elsewhere in the British 
Empire. 

According to the 1950 census, there are some 8,500 
people living in the islands, which have an extremely 
rich racial pattern. Although English-Scotch blood pre- 
dominates, there are a fair number of West Indian 
Negroes, especially on Roatan Island; small groups of 
descendants of some five thousand Black Caribs landed 
there from St. Vincent Island late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; and Spanish Hondurans who have come over from 
the continent. 

The Bay Islands’ economy is based largely on the pro- 
duction of coconuts and the shipment of copra extracted 
from them. In recent years business has fallen off because 
of the invasion of plant diseases for which no satisfactory 
cure has been found and the decline of the Honduran 
market for the product, which is forcing the islanders to 
seek other outlets farther away. Bananas are exported 
by individual growers, though the output is too small to 
constitute much competition for the large companies, 
and efforts are being made toward further crop diversi- 


fication. Another important source of income is the 
salary checks of islanders employed as seamen on mer- 
chant ships. 

The docking of the Siesta at Utila attracted a large 
sample of the people who during the next two days were 
to be my hosts. I found them to be peaceful souls who, 
while deprived of many of the advantages of modern 
living, were free of its nerve-wracking complications. 
I met no rich Utilans, but neither did I observe any 
alarming degree of poverty. Most of the citizens were 
honest, church-going people; crime was so rare that the 
town jail was used only once every two or three months, 
I was told, and then only to cool off an over-enthusiastic 
celebrant. The primary language of the islands is English, 
but the government schools, conducted in Spanish, have 
developed a population that for all practical purposes is 
bilingual. Despite their isolation, the islanders are kept 
well informed on Honduran and world affairs by their 
radios. 

I found the average Utilan, like his counterpart on 
the mainland and in practically every community of the 
United States, absorbed in local politics. In common 
with the sixteen other departments of the Republic, the 
islands are under the supervision of a political governor 
appointed by the President; their representative in the 
National Congress and their municipal officials are 
elected by popular vote. Essentially an individualist by 
nature, the islander inclines toward a_ conservative 
politico-economic point of view. 

A stroll through the town of Utila, known by the 
residents as East Harbor, brought me to an open well 
that I was told had provided fresh water for the Indian 
population before the Europeans arrived. Its only modern 
feature was a square concrete casing; water was hauled 
up by lowering a bucket on a string, then dumped into 
barrels, which were carried on wheelbarrows to each 
house. Some well-heeled citizens supplemented the supply 
with rain water caught in large wooden tanks. 

A half hour in the community cemetery revealed a 
variety of English surnames among the Utilans resting 
there. While most of the older ones had been born on 
the Cayman Islands, other British Caribbean possessions. 
such as Barbados and Belize, were represented, as was 
the United States. Life spans ranged up to ninety-five 
years. 

Back at the dock, an elderly citizen named Irving 
Bodden told me he had known General Lee Christmas. 
the “Incredible Yanqui” of Hermann Deutsch’s book 
title, who stormed over these shores at the height of his 
career of wild adventure. On January 1, 1911, to cele- 
brate the New Year, he had captured Utila as one step 
in the revolution he was leading on behalf of Manuel 
Bonilla. The campaign landed Bonilla in the presidency 
of Honduras, and days of swaggering wealth followed 
for Christmas. But the year 1923 saw him return to New 
Orleans to die, as penniless as the day he had left that 
port thirty years before. 

A forty-minute boat ride took me to the cays, a chain 
of smaller islands about half a mile off—and paralleling— 
the southwest coast of Utila. These proved to be an 
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Locally built boats tied up at Roatan. Shipyards at Oak Ridge 
repair craft used in copra and general cargo trade 


Escapist appeal of Bay Islands is typified by Osgood Cay, off 
Roatan. owned and occupied by a single family 


British heritage ts reflected in architecture of church at 
Flowers Bay. Roatan. which looks like a bit of New England 


Guanaja is called “Venice of Honduras” because 
many structures are built over water on pilings, 
giving illusion of canals 


interesting sub-center of population, with possibly 150 
of Utila’s 1.500 inhabitants. Only the two center cays. 
Suc-Suc (named for a fish) and Pigeon, are occupied: 
the end cays. Dimon and Morgan, tempt one to move 
in, declare squatter’s rights, and live to the end of time 
on fish and coconuts. 

Some of the men were away, fishing in the adjacent 
sea or picking coconuts on the Utila mainland. but a 
few were on hand mending nets, tapping copra from 
coconut halves that had dried in the sun, or. like ninety- 
two-year-old Esau Cooper, simply sitting. The women 
greeted us cordially and gossiped freely about the 
islands’ history. The twenty pupils in the tiny one-room 
school were happy to pose with their teacher for a 
picture. 

After lunch and a siesta at East Harbor, we rode on 
horseback through coconut groves to Pumpkin Hill. a 
three-hundred-foot elevation on the northwest coast of 
Utila. We tied our horses at the bottom of the hill and 
proceeded up a winding footpath to a beacon-light tower 
built on the summit by a fruit company to guide its 
steamers safely to La Ceiba. From the top of the tower 
the view in all directions was splendid, taking in the 
“Treasure Island” coast below and the town of East 
Harbor strung out for a mile or two along the south 
coast. 

In the evening the sound of unsophisticated vocal 
music drew me to a church not far from the dock. Join- 
ing the crowd outside. almost as numerous as the wor- 
shippers. | witnessed a revival meeting much like similar 
gatherings in the United States. The hymn What A 
Friend We Have in Jesus was as familiar as the young 
U.S. pastor's appeal for acceptance of the Gospel before 
it was too late. 

The Siesta was away before dawn the next day. and 
by nine we were pulling into the dock at Roatan. the 
capital of the Department. The name is shared by the 
town (which is locally called “Coxen’s Hole.” supposedly 
after a buccaneer) and the island. the largest of the 
archipelago. 

From this port William Walker, the filibuster from 
Nashville. Tennessee, whose star had already risen and 
fallen in the neighboring republic of Nicaragua. sailed 
on August 5, 1860, to stage a comeback in Honduras. 
The voyage was his last. A brief final hour of glory. 
during which he took and commanded the fort at Tru- 
jillo, on the mainland. was followed by his capture and 
execution. Lee Christmas, too, had put in at Roatan as 
the year 1910 drew to a close, just before his New Year 
celebration at Utila. 

In Roatan I visited the “Juan Brooks” elementary 
school and the great concrete tank in which the com- 
munity stored its rain water. On my return to the dock. 
| found two fair-sized boats from Corpus Christi, Texas. 
tied up. They had been in Honduran waters for some 
time. investigating shrimp-fishing possibilities. but. find- 
ing the season unfavorable, had stopped in Roatan. an 
official port of entry and exit. to check out of the country. 

Continuing along the coast of Roatan Island, | made 
short stops at French Harbor. Oak Ridge. and Port 
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Arrival of a boat at Utila from the 
mainland always draws a crowd 
Royal. Each had its own peculiar fascination. Picturesque 
little French Harbor is a clean, quiet. religious com- 
munity. keynoted by strict respectability and dominated 
by the very interesting and extremely numerous McNab 
family. Junior McNab, the Siesta’s engineer, slipped 
away to spend the night with his wife and children. His 
father. Delmar. helps his own father, seventy-two-year- 
old Evans MeNab. to run the general store. Delmar’s 
brother Ray captains the sloop Julia H around the 
islands and to and from the mainland. Cousin Tyson 
MeNab is the commandant of French Harbor. the only 
government official considered necessary for administra- 
tive and policing functions. Other cousins. Lem and 
Victor MeNab. live farther along the coast, at Oak Ridge. 
Mr. Evans McNab. in addition to his mercantile activities. 
conducts prayer meetings in a quaint little seaside church. 
He told me that two of his brothers live in Tampa, 
Florida: Calvin owns a shoe store there and Sherlock is 
a public accountant. 

Happy. healthy children. as bright as a brand-new 
dime, splashed merrily in the surf at French Harbor. 
Among the thirty or forty houses along the ocean front 
were a few that were vacant. | was told that the owners 
had left the islands. some to live in the United States. 
In view of the quite reasonable prices of the houses 
$1.500 to $2.500 for a one-story family dwelling—I won- 
dered how they had escaped the attention of aging North 
Americans looking for a spot to retire in. To me French 
Harbor looked like a Shangri-La. 

Oak Ridge. the next stop. was by comparison a bustling 
community, notwithstanding the recent decline of its 
main industry. shipbuilding. In the past. two shipyards 
had turned out most of the hundreds of seagoing boats 


Boys of Oak Ridge will grow 
to be seafarers 


Irving Bodden of Utila, who 
knew General Lee Christmas 


French Harbor children are happy, 
healthy, live in lovely surroundings 


Guanajans Willie Borden 
and Capt. Vinton Kirkconnel 


Bay Islands Governor Abel 

Galindo (leit) and local officials 
that carried cargo about the islands. to the Honduran 
mainland. and to points as distant as Florida to the 
North and the mainland of South America in the other 
direction. | asked Mr. Joe Gough, the proprietor of one 
of the shipyards, about this. “Since World War II.” he 
explained, “surplus craft have been available at such low 
prices that the manufacture of boats has dropped prac- 
tically to zero.” Ship repair in the local drydocks con- 
tinued. however. and judging by general appearances. 
the people of Oak Ridge were threatened hardly at all by 
starvation. 

Spread along the twisting shores of the small bays 
and inlets. as well as the Caribbean itself. so that calling 
on a neighbor only a quarter of a mile away might entail 
a five-mile walk, Oak Ridge obviously required small- 
boat transportation for visits, shopping at the various 
small stores scattered along the waterfront. and attend- 
ance at church and school. 

The least active. but most historical, of the small 
coastal centers I visited was Port Royal. This settlement. 
now practically abandoned, contained ample concrete 
evidence of the archipelago’s past. Tying up at a small 
dock maintained for loading coconuts, | was greeted by 
a middle-aged man who had only recently migrated from 
Grand Cayman Island. He displayed a collection of 
broken Indian pottery and rusted iron artifacts presum- 
ably of European colonial origin. With this capable 
guide. who had made an intelligent study of his surround- 
ings. | climbed a hill behind the wharf to explore a flat 
space where the crumbled brick remains of a building 
overlooked the fine natural harbor. Fragments of large. 
crudely shaped green bottles, which may have contained 

(Continued on page 43) 


“Juan Brooks” elementary school in Roatan, capital of island 
of the same name and largest in the Bay Islands group 
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BOLIVIA 


New road will help open up Bolivia's fertile Whamorites 
tropical lowlands, bring faster pace to life eO we & 
in sleepy, long-isolated city of Santa Cruz Vill , Vj if 


Over the edge and into the brush —a frequent 
mishap on the winding old road to Cochabamba, 
often an impassable mudtrack 


CocHABAMBA, with some 75,000 people, is Bolivia's 
second largest city. At an altitude of 8.464 feet, on a 
plateau in the eastern spurs of the Andean land mass, 
it has the most agreeable climate of any city in the 
country. It is a leading commercial center, situated in 
the main grain- and fruit-producing zone. The hub of 
Bolivia's domestic air routes, it is also linked by rail 
with La Paz, the capital, and with the international tracks 
to Chile and Argentina. Three hundred miles east and 
some seven thousand feet below, the quiet little city of 
Santa Cruz lies on a tropical plain that could supply 
abundant cattle, cotton, and rice for the people of 
Bolivia’s heavily populated, agriculturally unproductive 
highlands. Nearby are proven oil fields. But the three 
hundred miles separating the two cities are full of moun- 
tains. rain forests, wild streams, and, during a large 
part of the year, mud. There was a road of sorts. which 
a truck might negotiate in four days in the best weather. 
or in a month when washouts intervened. As a result. 
there was little traffic along this route (although air 
service has been in operation since 1925), and the fertile 
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Near midpoint of route, new highway smoothly descends mountainside to Comarapa at easily negotiable grade 


fields of Santa Cruz Department remained largely un- 
developed. 

Ever since the U.S. economic advisory mission headed 
by Merwin Bohan recommended it in 1942, builders have 
struggled to drive a modern highway through this 
treacherous zone. Now it is nearing completion, just in 
time to renew Santa Cruz’s ties with the rest of Bolivia, 
for, as reported in AMERICAS last month, that city’s iso- 
lation has ended with completion of the railroad from 
Corumba, Brazil, and another line is being built from 
Yacuiba on the Argentine frontier. 

The U.S. Public Roads Administration began to survey 
the route in 1943, and a 1945 Export-Import Bank loan 
to Bolivia earmarked ten million dollars for the project. 
But the U.S. firm hired to do the job, after meeting with 
all kinds of difficulties and finding it almost impossible 
to obtain the necessary equipment and parts, gave up in 
1947, with only one quarter of the route completed. 
Though the Bolivian Development Corporation continued 
work for a time, construction petered out in August 
1949 for lack of funds. Then an additional credit of 
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sixteen million dollars from the Export-Import Bank and 
an eight-million-dollar appropriation by the Bolivian 
Government put new life in the scheme. Work resumed 
in 1950 with the Knappen-Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy 
Company of New York as engineering supervisors and 
the Macco Panpacifico Company of California and the 
Canal Zone building the highway. The total cost is ex- 
pected to come to forty-five million dollars. 

The job involved the logistical problems of a major 
military operation. All equipment and supplies had to 
be hauled by rail to Cochabamba, mainly from Antofa- 
gasta, Chile, then trucked to the work site. Extensive 
leveling was necessary to carve access roads through 
steep mountains and dense jungle to reach the planned 
route. An elaborate relay system kept the bulldozers, 
scrapers, and claw rollers gassed up. The construction 
company not only maintained its own shops to rebuild 
tires and trucks, but kept its own herd of cattle to pro- 
vide meat for the workers. Equipment left behind by the 
previous contractor was restored, and some two and a 
half million dollars’ worth of new machinery brought in. 


Slides and washouts beset builders along toughest part of route, 
where road clings precariously to steep ridges in rain forest 


Below: Two caterpillar-tread bulldozers clear the way through 
land of perpetual fog and rain 


The company reported total excavation of more than 
thirteen million cubic yards of earth. A base course of 
crushed rock or gravel sixteen feet wide has been laid 
for the entire distance. Nowhere is the grade more than 
7 per cent. 

From Santa Cruz, the road runs over flat plains for 
about thirty-five miles before beginning to climb through 
several mountain ranges. Much of the route lies in high 
rain forests. There cold air from the highlands striking 
hot air from the tropical plains brings rain or fog almost 
every day. The highest point (12.050 feet) is reached 
forty-seven miles before the road finishes its 311-mile 
course at Cochabamba. 

For about twenty-five miles at each end, the highway 
is asphalt-paved, but final topping cannot be laid on the 
remaining stretch through the mountains until the road 
has settled for several years. The November-March rainy 
season is hard on the route, often provoking slides of 


Cutting away jagged rock to let roadway through was tedious, 
dangerous job 
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Completed road through one of the worst rock cuts, 110 miles 
trom Cochabamba 


Vountain streams, powerful in rainy season, feed Amazon tributaries, 


require many bridges. Pouring concrete for a span near Comarapa 


filled land or undercutting by rivers. so maintenance 
will be a big and full-time job. To carry it on, the 
Bolivian Government will retain much of the road- 
building equipment used in construction. 

With the new road cutting trucking time to Cocha- 
bamba to twelve hours, the government hopes farmers 
from the barren highlands will resettle on the hot plains 
and boost agricultural production. Already there is a 
new stir of activity in Santa Cruz, as a sugar mill with 
a capacity of twenty thousand tons goes up. When ex- 
ploitation of the old fields shifts into high gear. you 
probably won't be able to recognize the sleepy but valiant 
city of thirty-four thousand, which was one of the first 
in the country to proclaim independence from Spain in 
1811 and which lost ten thousand citizens in the 
struggle. —G. C.C. 


Arch marks entrance to Cochabamba, Bolivia's 
second city, at end of 31l-mile drive over 
new road from Santa Cruz 


Laying base course of crushed rock. Rock-crushers set up along 
the way providel material on the spot 


Construction company maintained own shop to repair, retread, and 
rebuild tires at halfway camp 
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Pretty water carriers bring the seventeenth century back to 
Guanajuato, Mexico, in prologue to Cervantes plays 


Ancient cobblestoned plaza of San Roque forms perfect setting 
for duel scene from La Guardia Cuidadosa (The Careful Guard) 


Don Quixote and Sancho Panza ride again to introduce 
Guanajuato’s unique night in the theater 


Vother (center) chooses between girl’s suitors—rich nobleman 
and gallant soldier—in La Guardia Cuidadosa 


Under San Roque’s flickering oil lamps, a Spanish dancer entertains 
a town mayor (right) in El Retablo de las Maravillas 


Left: Action like this from Los Habladores (The Gossips) staged 
on one side of church, alternates with Guardia scenes on the other 


IN GUANAJUATO 


Jim Faber 

Don QuixoTe is riding again, in a Mexican setting as 
old as Cervantes’ works. As a result, the four-hundred- 
year-old city of Guanajuato, a colonial gem that gloried 
in the wealth of the world’s richest silver mines, has 
found itself in the limelight of the stage. 

Enrique Ruelas opened his University Theater produc- 
tion of the Cervantes entremeses—three one-act plays— 
last year in January as a one-night stand for the benefit 
of a group of visiting university deans. His “theater” was 
the cobblestoned courtyard of the ancient San Roque 
Church, and the cast included practically everyone in 
Guanajuato, from the district judge to storekeepers. 
miners, and students. Three months later, a special train 
brought theatergoers from Mexico City, 310 miles away, 
to the fortieth performance. In the audience, seated on 
crude platforms erected in the church courtyard, were 
visitors from a score of neighboring cities, an official 
delegation sent by President Ruiz Cortines, and tourists 
from the United States, France, Iceland, and the Bahamas. 
Even skeptical Ruelas had to admit he had another hit. 

This year, on February 26, a shadowy figure in monk’s 
cowl once again lit the authentic oil torches of San 
Roque Square, and the Cervantes entremeses opened 


their second season, which closed on May 23. Next year 
there will be a third. 

The tolling of the San Roque Church bells begins the 
prologue to the entremeses. House lights are dimmed 
with the setting of the sun behind this real square sud- 
denly become a theater. Farm workers and their wide- 
eyed children, Guanajuato merchants, students, and tour- 
ists, settle themselves on the makeshift wooden benches 
as the voice from a public-address system fills the square. 

Into the moonlit plaza stroll seventeenth-century figures 
from Cervantes’ pen—soldiers on spirited steeds, clerics 
on burros, gay students and musicians, street urchins 
and water girls, and finally the characters for the first 
two plays chosen by Ruelas, La Guardia Cuidadosa (The 
Careful Guard) and Los Habladores (The Gossips). 
Among them strides the ghostly figure of Cervantes. 
Then he moves into the church shadows, and _ the 
entremeses begin. 

The three plays—the final one is El Retablo de las 
Maravillas (which has been translated under the title 
of The Magic Theater)—show the satirical pen of Cer- 
vantes at his sharpest. His stagecraft is so masterly that 
even those unfamiliar with Spanish have little difficulty 


Enthusiastic audience fills three sides of the San Roque Church courtyard for performance of the Cervantes one-acters 


Another gay moment from El Retablo de las Maravillas (above) 
and its mock-tragic ending (below) 


Below: Don Quixote takes a bow with the company after final 
curtain in Guanajuato’s curtain-less theater 


in following the action. 

As the plays draw to a close, the San Roque plaza 
is enveloped once more in darkness, broken only by the 
soft moonlight. Again the narrator's voice tells of Cer- 
vantes’ times, and repeats his last words: “I go. my 
friends, with one foot already within the stirrups of 
death.” Into this setting walks Cervantes’ spirit, followed 
by two men who live throughout the world today, Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza. 

As the lights go up. the audience sits silently a 
moment, still in another century. Then deafening ap- 
plause fills the big open square. 

This unique venture in community theater is sponsored 
by the State of Guanajuato and the University of Guana- 
juato’s School of Dramatic Arts. Behind its unusual 
success lies the skill of a director whose first two pro- 
ductions won the annual award of the Mexico City 
critics. Added to this are the advantages of the natural 
setting. The fact that the cobblestones were laid at the 
very time Cervantes was writing the entremeses, Ruelas 
thinks, may have provided a subtle alchemy to fire the 
efforts of his all-amateur cast. 

But the transformation of plaza into theater called for 
ingenuity. To the audience. for example. the soft light 
seems to come solely from the ancient wrought-iron lamp 
standards. whose flickering oil torches turn the plaza 
into a living bit of the seventeenth century. Actually. 
Ruelas uses skillfully hidden spotlights. Ruelas also 
wanted to use four adobe houses facing the square as 
part of the stage setting. The householders agreed that 
this was indeed a great honor. but what about access to 
their homes during the four-hour production? A few 
extra costumes solved the problem. When a householder 
returned from shopping or other business. he merely 
donned a monk’s habit or other seventeenth-century 
raiment. and his entrance during the action of the play 
went unnoticed. 

Such tricks are all in the day's work for Ruelas. He 
first became interested in student dramaties in 1940, as 
a law student at the University of Guanajuato. Then he 
went on to the National University in Mexico City, and 
while writing his thesis for his law degree, helped pro- 
duce a play in Italian. 

Its success encouraged him to forget about becoming 
a lawyer, and he knuckled down to dramatic work in 
earnest. He produced his first play in 1950, The Emperor 
Jones, in Mexico City’s ornate Palace of Fine Arts. The 
same year saw two more Ruelas productions become hits. 
Jean-Paul Sartre’s Men Without Shadows, and Paul 
Claudel’s The Annunciation to Mary. 

Ruelas’ direction of The Emperor Jones and Men With- 
out Shadows won him the annual award of the Mexican 
Critics’ Association. Since then, he has produced the 
controversial tragedy The Rope, Arsenic and Old Lace, 
and others. 

Inspired by the success of the entremeses, Ruelas is 
now planning a more ambitious outdoor production. 
Against the fitting background of a large castle-like 
structure on the outskirts of Guanajuato, he will stage 
the somber tragedy of Macbeth. @ @ @ 
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DOCTOR TO THE WORLD (Continued from page 15) 


sites for clinics, and publicizing the project among the 
local people. Aimed at improving public health. agricul- 
ture. industry, and education, it is expected to continue 
through 1956 as a proving ground for the development of 
techniques adaptable to other American countries. 

On a different level, WHO has been campaigning for 
such things as standardization of therapeutics. As Candau 
himself has said: “The life-saving property of. for exam- 
ple, penicillin, depends to a large extent on the dosage 
administered to the patient. It is essential for the physician 
to know that, say, 100,000 units of penicillin means the 
same wherever the drug has been prepared. . . . Take, 
further, insulin. . .. Thanks to the WHO biological-stand- 
ard preparation, at the disposal of all manufacturers. a 
diabetic. traveling in other countries. can rest assured 
that the unit of insulin marked on the label of each con- 
tainer is the same the world over. .. . At the end of the 
last war, there were thirty-four standards; at present there 
are over fifty, and soon there will be over eighty.” 

The need for standardization has other consequences 
that. while less dramatic, are no less significant in our 
everyday existence. Tincture of iodine. for example. a 
standby in every household, is still much weaker in Switz- 
erland than in the United States. Imagine the painful 
surprise awaiting a Swiss citizen who nicks his face while 
shaving in New York! . 

In their Geneva home, Dr. and Mrs. Candau have been 
known to entertain as many as a hundred guests at cock- 
tail time. feed thirty at dinner, talk to eighty journalists 
at one throw—men thirsty for refreshments as well as 
news items. 

The Candaus have two boys, sixteen-year-old Marcos 
and ten-year-old Nelson. The Director-General’s wife. Ena. 
is a slender, lively woman, who manages to put her guests 
immediately at ease by the simple process of having a 
wonderful time with a house full of people. He is an expert 
canasta player, and can pile up sensational scores while 
apparently paying no attention whatever to the game. 
prattling and joking with his partners almost constantly. 
Mrs. Candau, who plays a mean samba on the piano 
(mastering the complex syncopation of this Brazilian 
rhythm is no negligible achievement, as anyone who has 
tried can testify), occasionally complains that being mar- 
ried to an “international big shot” is hard on the wife: 
but it never seems to depress her. Neither Candau nor his 
wife comes from a wealthy family. Mrs. Candau started to 
work at sixteen, and at present is on leave from a job at 
the Rio City Hall. 

When the Candaus were in Washington, they rented a 
furnished house, and Candau was forever trying to get 
someone to teach him to use the fascinating power tools 
the owner had left in the basement. His genial sense of 
humor is sometimes startling. and he will publicly com- 
ment on his wife’s efforts to preserve her youthful appear- 
ance as readily as he will crack jokes about his own bald- 
ness. 

Characteristically, no matter how busy he may be. Can- 
dau never fails to give old acquaintances the warmest 


personal welcome. If a colleague of long standing is ex- 
pected in town, the Director-General invariably meets him 
at the airport in person and takes him sightseeing: often 
he puts him up at his house. Though he hates to write 
letters. he is punctilious about sending his friends greet- 
ings when the occasion demands. 

An emotional. intensely human person, he loves chil- 
dren, his own and his friends’. He always remembers their 
birthdays, he sends them Easter eggs, occasionally he takes 
them shopping (“Go ahead, pick out what you want”). 
He and Dona Ena have been married eighteen years, 
and few wives have more attentive husbands. One summer, 
years ago, they had rented a furnished home in Petropolis. 
a mountain resort near Rio, and Candau bought his wife 
a new upright piano for Christmas, leaving instructions 
for it to be delivered before they arrived in Petrépolis for 
the holidays (it’s summer in December in Brazil). As 
they were driving up, however. he suddenly spotted the 
movers’ truck with the piano, laboriously crawling up the 
steep. winding highway. Knowing her husband's pro- 
pensity for speeding. his wife was puzzled when, instead 
of trying to pass the truck, he deliberately trailed far 
behind it. If she suspected anything. she said nothing. 
but made no attempt to hide her delight on arrival when 
she found the shiny new instrument in the living room. 
Last Christmas at Geneva, he presented her with a grand 
plano. 

Like most men of Candau’s build and disposition, he 
loves to eat and is a connoisseur of culinary delicacies 
and wines. At home he never serves anything but the best. 
From Geneva he often takes his family as far as Lausanne, 
in Switzerland. and Evian and Roanne in France. in search 
of escargots, chicken with black mushrooms. and other 
specialties. On the numerous occasions when the family 
has to travel. Dr. Candau himself does the packing—and 
a very fine job too, his wife maintains. Friends who visit 
the Candaus at home are amazed at his knowledge of 
everything that goes on around the house. This same 
awareness extends to his work and often startles his col- 
leagues. He never forgets a name. and frequently will 
stop to chat with a charwoman or a messenger boy. 

Finding the time to do things he considers necessary 
seems to be one of the secrets of Candau’s success. While 
of remote French origin, he feels that his knowledge of 
the language is inadequate, so every morning at seven 
he trots to the Palais des Nations in Geneva for a French 
lesson. In Washington he studied Spanish. He had mas- 
tered English during the years in Brazil when, as a SESP 
man. he had frequent contact with U.S. public-health 
doctors. His younger boy, incidentally, who was in Wash- 
ington with his parents while Marcos finished school in 
Brazil. picked up plenty of colloquial English. Once when 
Candau was discussing at the family dinner table what 
he had to say at a meeting. Nelson spoke up: “Aw. Dad, 
just say ‘So what?’” 

It is too early to tell what imprint this whirlwind 
Brazilian will leave on the World Health Organization. 
He still has four years to go. But it is a safe bet that his 
tenure of office will be remembered far beyond his five 
vears at Geneva, ® @ @ 
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Ana Figueroa 


SOME YEARS AGO, a tall svelte young woman of expressive 
and intelligent mien, with her high-school studies behind 
her, faced the dilemma of deciding on her future course. 
She wanted to study medicine, but the prejudice that to a 
certain extent still excludes women from the practice of some 
professions obliged her to enroll in the Pedagogical Institute 
at the University of Chile, where she graduated as a professor 
of English and philosophy. 

This young woman was Ana Figueroa, today the darling 
of Chile, who is now on her way to Geneva to occupy the 
post of Chief of the Women’s and Young Workers’ Division 
of the International Labor Office. Her country has proudly 
watched her pursue a straight, sure path from the schoolroom 
to the presidency of a commission of the United Nations 
General Assembly. En route she was director of the Liceos 
of San Felipe and of Temuco, where she created the School 
of Social Service and became professor of psychology. In 
1945 she visited Columbia University and Colorado State 
College of Education, at the invitation of the U.S. State De- 
partment. She took advantage of her stay to survey high 
schools and junior colleges and analyze educational practices 
and the philosophy of teaching, at the special request of the 
Department. An appointment as General Inspector of Sec- 
ondary Schools, offered by the Chilean Government in 1946, 
interrupted her studies. But Mrs. Figueroa’s dynamism urged 
her on into other fields as well. Thus she accepted the presi- 
dency of the National Federation of Women’s Organizations 
and later created the Women’s Bureau. 

“What did the Bureau’s work consist of, basically?” I 
asked. 

“Among its members were several lawyers, including my 
sister Adriana Figueroa de Ojeda, now a member of the 
Bar Association. Our primary concern was with revising 
labor legislation and the position of women under the civil 
code, especially in regard to control of their property and 
custody of their children. Thanks to the studies we carried 
out, and to a long struggle, in which we had to overcome 
strong resistance in legislative circles, reform proposals were 
finally drawn up that modified the code when they were 
approved. In our discussions with the Senate committee, 
I was in charge of defending the proposals, but then I had 
to leave that fight to others in order to come to the United 
States as Minister Plenipotentiary to the United Nations.” 

“What were your specific functions at the UN?” 

“From October 1951 to February 1952 I served as Presi- 
dent of the Third Commission of the General Assembly in 
Paris, the group that deals with all matters concerning agree- 
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ments on human rights. I realized then that I had a double 
responsibility at that time because I was the first woman to 
hold the presidency of a commission of the Assembly. But 
later the Chilean Government put me in an even more delicate 
position by naming me to the Security Council. Again I was 
the first woman, this time as a delegate to the body in which 
the Five Great Powers and six elected countries discussed the 
problems of world peace. Decisions of such importance as 
action on the Korean War were then being debated.” 

Mrs. Figueroa paused a moment and smiled. Then she 
continued: “When I gave up these posts, I returned to Chile, 
where for a year I enjoyed something I had almost forgotten: 
independent work, without the demands of public office and 
public action. This time | was working in my house in Las 
Condes, a suburb of Santiago, beside the mountains and in 
the midst of the flowers I like so much, and near my son 
Arturo. During those months I completed an assignment from 
UNESCO to write a book that will soon appear under the 
title Educacion para la Ciudadania (Education for Citizen- 
ship). I also translated Tito’s memoirs into Spanish, which 
Editions Atlantique in Paris had asked me for. The book will 
be called Tito Habla (Tito Speaks) and I will turn in the 
manuscript when I go to France on the way to Geneva.” 

“What projects are you thinking of developing in your 
new job?” 

“It has always been an obsession with me to promote 
vocational and technical education for women. They can 
never compete on an equal basis with men unless they have 
the necessary training. What good does it do to approve 
equal pay for equal work, if you continue to limit women’s 
access to the infinite job opportunities that offer themselves 
in our modern society? For example, it has been proved in 
such a highly developed industrial country as the United 
States that for jobs requiring manual dexterity, as in radio 
and television manufacture, women are more adept and pro- 
duce more than men. .Nevertheless, in many countries, a 
prejudice imposed by public opinion keeps women out of 
these fields, and that is what largely—and blindly—deter- 
mines the traditional occupations for women.” 

Ana Figueroa, at a decisive moment in her life, was sub- 
jected to the pressure of a similar prejudice. Nevertheless, 
if she had managed to satisfy her original ambition, probably 
today we would not have this dynamic and tenacious battler 
whose every effort is crowned with success. 

“In addition.” Mrs. Figueroa went on, “I think we must 
make the governments understand that the technical assist- 
ance offered by international organizations is of inestimable 
value. In my judgment, they do not take advantage of it 
sufficiently. For this reason, I also propose to try to find 
a way of convincing them that they should ask for this kind 
of aid more frequently, since the agencies concerned cannot 
offer their services except by government request.” 

Mrs. Figueroa lit a cigarette and continued: “You probably 
know that the ILO has peculiar features that make it very 
interesting. It is the oldest of the specialized agencies of the 
UN, a child of the League of Nations that survived the 
League. This organization has more member countries than 
the UN itself: there are sixty-six. Within the organization. 
government, employers, and workers are all represented, 
which gives it a very special character.” 

Ana Figueroa is happy to establish herself in Geneva, 
which she has visited three times, and where the landscape 
reminds her of the distant homeland that deprives itself of 
her stimulating presence in order to dispatch her as a 
permanent ambassadress to the international organizations. 


Lillian L. de Tagle 
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Ecuador became the fourth Hemisphere country to deposit the 
instrument of ratification of the additional protocol to the Pan 
American Sanitary Code when Dr. José R. Chiriboga, Ecuadorean 
Ambassador to the United States and OAS, who is also Vice 
Chairman of the OAS Council, signed the necessary papers at 
the Pan American Union. Certain modifications of the 1924 
sanitary code were adopted when the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau became the regional office of the World Health 
Organization some time ago. Looking on were (from left) : 
OAS Assistant Secretary General William Manger; Dr. Manuel 
Canyes, chief of the PAU division of law and treaties; and 
OAS Secretary General Alberto Lleras. 


To commemorate Pan American Day on April 14, Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon addressed the members of the 
OAS Council in a special session at the Pan American Union. 
Pictured with him are (from left) U.S. Assistant Secretary of 
State for Latin American Affairs Henry F. Holland and OAS 
Council Chairman Héctor David Castro, Ambassador of El 
Salvador to the United States and OAS. 


At a Pan American Day concert in the PAU Hall of the 
Americas, Colombian Guillermo Espinosa, who is chief of the 
PAU music section, conducted Washington’s National Symphony 
Orchestra and won the plaudits of both audience and press. 

Paul Hume, music critic of the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald, called it a “fresh-sounding program,” “well conceived,” L 
and “directed with authority”; Irving Lowens of the 

Evening Star found Mr. Espinosa “a conductor of high 
competence and considerable finesse.” Founder in Bogota 

of the National Symphony Orchestra, the sinfonietta of the 
National Radio, and of the National Opera Company, Mr. 
Espinosa studied in Europe under Felix Weingartner. 


When the Interim Committee of the Pan American Highway 

Congresses met at the Pan American Union last month, Dr. 

Jorge Hazera of Costa Rica, Chairman of the Inter-American 

Economic and Social Council and Counselor of his country’s 

Washington embassy (second from left), addressed the delegates. 

Listening attentively are (from left): Agustin Bartol (Argentina) ; 

Romulo O’Farrill (Mexico), Committee Chairman; José J. 
March (Mexico); Francisco J. Hernandez, head of the PAU <a 
travel division and Permanent Secretary of the Pan American - 
Highway Congresses; Luis Ribeiro Soares (Brazil) ; and Carlos 

Donayre (Peru). 


During the reception held to mark the opening of a new ‘ 
exhibition hall displaying “Highlights of Latin American is 
Archeology” at the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 

D.C., members of the OAS Council and other OAS officials , 
passed through the receiving line. Shaking hands with Dr. 

Leonard Carmichael, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 

and Mrs. Carmichael is Haitian OAS Ambassador Jacques 

Francois. Dr. José T. Baron, Interim Representative of Cuba 

on the OAS Council, moves along after greeting Mrs. Héctor i 
David Castro, wife of the Ambassador of El Salvador to the 

United States and OAS and Chairman of the OAS Council. 
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GERM WAR ON INSECTS 
(Continued from page 8) 
ranch near Dos Palos, California, and the Redfern ranch 
near by, leading to its use on much larger areas last 
summer. This was the first known virus attack from the 
air against a living organism, and the first such large- 
scale application of germ warfare against crop pests. 
“The first inkling that this virus was so effective 
against the caterpillar came from our insect clinic.” 
Steinhaus recalls. “A farmer brought in a dead caterpillar. 
We diagnosed the virus disease and two years of experi- 
ments followed. Finally we were able to get the poisonous 
virus simply by grinding up sick caterpillars. The more 
we spread the disease, the easier it became to prepare the 
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Insects arriving at Berk alos clinic for examination are housed 
in individual glass bottles 


Bacteria affecting insects are bred on 
culture media in plastic containers 


Dead insects and prepared viruses are kept 
in deep-freeze “morgue’ 


virus solution. You can see how microbial control can 
be an inexpensive method.” 

With the Western tent caterpillar threatening the 
forests of the Northwest. the Washington State legislature 
sent some dead caterpillars to Steinhaus and asked him 
to try to find a disease with which to combat it. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture. with the same 
thought in mind, has been sending Steinhaus dead 
European corn borers from the Midwest. The borer des- 
troys millions of dollars’ worth of corn in the corn belt 
every year and is spreading west. Its control is one of 
our most serious pest problems. 

The grape-leaf skeletonizer has broken out in several 
vineyards in the San Diego area. This pest was first 
discovered in Arizona and northern Mexico and has now 
made its first appearance in the billion-dollar California 
vineyards. Steinhaus and his clinic are conducting exten- 
sive studies and experiments to find ways of preventing 
its spread to the rest of the state. 

The biggest handicap the laboratory encounters in its 
work is the California quarantine law forbidding ship- 
ment of live insect pests into the state. Dead insects are 
satisfactory for some of the work. but for actual control 
experiments the germs must be tried on live specimens. 

The insect hospital also has a few customers who 
actually want to cure their sick pests. Manufacturers of 
insecticides need healthy insects on which to test new 
chemicals. They come to the clinic whenever any of their 
“pets” start sniveling. 

Insectaries also are among the clinic’s clients. These 
“insect cafeterias” raise millions of predatory insects on 
trays. to be released at a strategic time to fight some 
crop pest. A good example of this business is the com- 
mercial raising of ladybugs for use in California’s citrus 


a dissected insect under microscope 


Dr. C.G. Thompson of Berkeley staff examines 
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orchards. If a disease ever spread through one of these 
“bug houses.” local disaster would follow. 

It was back in 1933 that field surveys of Japanese 
beetle infestation in New Jersey first turned up a number 
of sick and abnormally white grubs. Their blood. it 
developed. was teeming with bacterial spores, which gave 
them the characteristic appearance of what came to be 
known as “milky disease.” The disease had not kept up 
with the spread of the beetle, being found mainly in a 
small area where the insect pest had been established 
longest. So the Department of Agriculture decided to 
help it along. Attempts to obtain spores in artificial cul- 
ture media failed, but Dr. 5. R. Dutky of the Bureau of 
Entomology developed a new technique for spreading the 
disease. Healthy grubs are inoculated with disease ‘spores 
and kept in boxes of warm soil with sprouted grass seed 
for food until the infection reaches a peak. After wash- 
ing and cooling. the grubs are ground in a meat chopper 
and chalk is added to standardize the spore content. 
Powdered by a blast of air and filled out with tale. the 
resulting “spore dust” is ready for packaging and use. 
Dry. it will retain its effectiveness for ten years or more. 
It is applied with a modified corn planter at intervals of 
three to ten feet in affected fields. Once the disease be- 
comes established in the soil it will remain there. ready 
to strike Japanese beetle grubs, for many years. 

The grubs themselves are responsible for extensive 
damage to lawns and turf. and milky disease provides 
good protection there, but it may take several seasons 
for the disease to spread sufficiently through the treated 
fields. The death of the grubs. of course. means that fewer 
adult beetles will subsequently emerge. but winged adults 
may fly over from some untreated area to attack fruit 


and leaves of trees and shrubs. Of course. the problem 


of reinfestation from outside is encountered no matter 
what form of insect control is used. 

Since 1939, the Bureau has cooperated with state gov- 
ernments to establish “colonies” of milky disease in beetle- 
infested areas of New Jersey. Maryland, New York, Vir- 
ginia. Connecticut. Delaware, Pennsylvania, North Caro- 
lina. Ohio. Rhode Island. West Virginia, and the District 
of Columbia. The spore dust was also made available 
through commercial channels. Recently, the Bureau de- 
cided to conduct new research of its own on the use 
of disease germs to curb insects, and it brought Dr. C. G. 
Thompson of the Berkeley staff to the Beltsville, Mary- 
land. research center to assist Dr. Dutky and the other 
entomologists in organizing the program. 

Canada, too. has been studying the possibilities of 
using germs to protect her lumber and newsprint sources. 
The European spruce sawfly denuded forests on the 
Gaspé Peninsula in 1930 and spread to Quebec, Ontario. 
and New England. Later the insect itself fell prey to a 
virus disease, and the million-dollar Sault Sainte Marie 
insect’ pathology laboratory of the Division of Forest 
Biology identified it and prepared virus for intentional 
distribution. Insect disease studies are also going forward 
at the Pasteur Institute in Paris. 

None of the scientists working with insect diseases 
believe they will replace insecticides and other forms of 
control: but as the war with the insects is a never-ending 
one, every new weapon is a big help. And in areas where 
insecticides have not yet been used on a large scale. as is 
true in many parts of Latin America, insect diseases 
might provide an economical supplement to chemical 
deterrents. Meanwhile. the Berkeley insect hospital con- 
tinues to look for new patients and new ways in which 
to exterminate them and their families. @ @ @ 


Vashed, diseased insects are blended to make 
virus spray to hall alfalia caterpillars 


Sick insects are fed their favorite crop so 
that disease will run its natural course 


Death-dealing fungus is cultivated on 
laboratory trays 
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A DATE WITH DESTINY 


WHAT CAN THE WORLD expect from 
Latin America’s men of letters? The 
great French Hispanicist Jean Cassou 
gave his views on this subject in a 
recent issue of Cuadernos, a review 
published in Paris by the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom: 

“Latin America ... is not merely a 
place where animal and plant species 
are preserved in their original state, 
a national park, not only a fragment 
of space, but also a segment of time 
where we can experience primordial 
emotions and primordial creation. This 
is what separates that part of the New 
World from the Old. It is not only an 
ethnic and geographical difference, but 
also a matter of planetary evolution. 
Discovered late and still not completely 
explored, that region is at an earlier 
stage than Europe. This is proved by 
its landscape; by the status of man’s 
adjustment to and struggles against 
nature; by the customs of the inhabi- 
tants, their political behavior, their 
social problems. . . . 

“The events of the Conquest and 
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the subsequent liberation, as well as 
the conditions surrounding the blend- 
ing of races, have not given these 
peoples time to develop a mature na- 
tional consciousness. . . . The gigantic 
conflicts of modern imperialism and 
capitalism that affect solidly estab- 
lished nations in the rest of the world, 
in Latin America affect national and 
social groups that are still in the proc- 
ess of formation, still trying to find 
themselves, . . . to become independent 
enough ... to be able to conduct them- 
selves according to their own econ- 
nomic, social, and moral principles. . . . 
“This desire for independence ap- 
pears even in their language and their 
literature. Because the tongues they 
speak are two old European languages 
—Spanish and Portuguese—with cen- 
turies of evolution, of participation in 
culture, of literature behind them, . . . 
we think we can fit their literature 
into the categories used in histories of 
the Peninsula’s glorious literature— 
romanticism, symbolism, surrealism- 
... and fail to recognize the difference 
between vernacular and language. A 
Spanish and an Ecuadorean poet may 


appear to be speaking the same lan- 
guage, but they are not using the same 
vernacular. The Ecuadorean poet, like 
the natural setting and the political and 
social phenomena of his country, be- 
longs to an era of birth, of commence- 
ment and formation. He is fired by an 
untamed, dawn-age type of dynamism. 
I can see that Rubén Dario was pas- 
sionately attracted by Paris and by 
symbolism. . . . But that attraction 
acted on an Indian sensibility that was 
very different from the French sensi- 
bilities of that moment. And the Indian 
Dario did not belong to that mo- 
ment. ... 

“For Spanish American writers like 
Miguel Angel Asturias, language is 
not an instrument but an element. One 
of the elements of an elemental cos- 
mos. Spanish is an illustrious language, 
developed by centuries of civilization. 
But the explosive, exuberant way 
Asturias uses it reflects the chaotic 
environment of this Guatemalan poet, 
this son of the Mayas. Such lyrical 
liberties do not belong in any way to 
the esthetic tradition that stretches 
from Géngora to surrealism: they are 
organic and telluric. They are not a 
literary expression, but a_ biological, 
physical one. And this is where their 
value lies. 

“In an essay published in Cuadernos 
recently, Fernandiz Alborz studied the 
appearance of the Indian in Spanish 
American literature. Undoubtedly, it 
was necessary that he should be intro- 
duced first as a character, an objec- 
tively treated character in novels. Liter- 
ary realism always enriches itself with 
types and customs that had escaped its 
grasp before. . . . The next step was 
for the Indian to create his own litera- 
ture, . . . and he did this in Spanish, 
but a Spanish transplanted to another 
land. Not rejuvenated, but gifted with 
a new youth, the youth of another lan- 
guage. This gave it extraordinary free- 
dom and led to innovations that would 
not have been possible for European 
Spanish. . . . 

“We cannot judge American writers 
by our European standards. They be- 
long to another place and to another 
cause. Far removed from our emphasis 
on continuity, they are turning out 
work that reflects their rapid pace, 
their power, and their way of thinking. 
Their creations have the impetuous- 
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violence, and candor of early 
youth. .. . Among us the human feel- 
ings of love, ambition, filial devotion, 
and wickedness have been written 
about over and over since prehistoric 
times. but in Latin American litera- 
ture they are completely new and 
warm. like freshly erupted lava. .. . 

“The admirable thing is that Spanish 
American literature is not concentrat- 
ing exclusively on primitivism or, in a 
word, on pure temperament. It is 
striving to become cultural, . . . to ex- 
press not only explosions of nature 
and irrepressible manifestations of in- 
stinct, but also intelligible phenomena. 
. . « It is noteworthy that the most 
recent humanists are to be found in 
Latin America. In present-day Europe, 
torn apart by insoluble contradictions, 
panting and weak, what was called the 
intellectual society from the eighteenth 
century until World War II has dis- 
appeared, and appears incapable of 
being restored, despite the noble efforts 
that have been made in this direction. 
Its basic principles have been cruelly 
placed in doubt, and we have to start 
from scratch. 


ness, 


“So we are forced to turn our eyes 
toward something that is beginning. 
Perhaps it is better that humanism, 
instead of being built from ruins, 
should rise on new ground. And this, 
perhaps, will be the work of men who 
live in a different climate and are filled 
with a new feeling of permanence. ... 
Today in Latin America, cradle of 
revolutions and racial mixtures that 
have as yet spoken only their first 
word, against a backdrop of the old 
barbarian empires of pre-Columbian 
Mexico, we find the humanist tradition 
in writers like Alfonso Reyes. In other 
words, in men who cultivate vibrant 
and fruitful erudition and who see in 
the fine arts a tool for achieving uni- 
versal understanding. . . . Some people 
may think a man like this is antiquated 
and frivolous, a kind of academic lux- 
ury, but this is to scorn the whole 
history of civilization. For civilization 
. . . is born of this sort of luxury, 
which preserves, prolongs, and creates. 
What is it but a preoccupation with 
knowledge and harmony? To discover 
traces of it in an essentially tropical 
literature . . . is like finding a smiling 
god next to an array of frightening 
figures in the virgin forest.” 


ROYAL ADVENTURE 


IN A WORLD accustomed to associating 
deposed monarchs with playboy she- 
nanigans, the expedition headed by for- 
mer King Leopold of Belgium into the 
Darién Peninsula of Panama gains roy- 
alty new prestige among those con- 
vinced that it is on its last legs. Span- 
ish-born Angel Rubio, professor of ge- 
ography at the University of Panama, 
gives an account of his part in the 
regal exploration in an article in La 
Estrella de Panama: 

“Headed for the Darién Peninsula 
on a scientific expedition, H.R.H. Leo- 
pold of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, former 
King of the Belgians, and a small group 
of companions left Panama City on 
Sunday, March 28. Their objectives are 
to determine the route followed by the 
discoverer of the Pacific Ocean, Vasco 
Nunez de Balboa, on his famous voyage 
of 1513. to cover it on foot, and to lo- 
cate and explore archeologically the 
primitive settlement of Acla. .. . 

“Leopold III of Belgium needs no 
introduction. Tall, lean, slender, and 
determined, . . . he has penetrated lit- 
tle-known regions in the farthest cor- 
ners of the world. In recent years he 
has explored the Belgian Congo, the 
Amazon region of Venezuela, the Dar- 
ién Peninsula, and other places. A natu- 
ralist by inclination and one of a long 
line of royal vagabonds, he is the au- 
thor of books on entomology (butter- 
flies) and geography (explorations and 
voyages). A traveler heedless of the 
hardships of exploring wild country, 
defying marshes, roaring rivers, ardu- 
ous climbs, the aggression of time, and 
the challenge of wild beasts and insects, 
he plunges for the second time into the 
hostile density of the Darién jungles. 

“Another member of the expedition 
is José Maria Cruxent. Anthropologist, 
archeologist, and explorer of interna- 


tional renown, he now heads the Mu- 
seum of Natural Sciences in Caracas. 
He obtained special permission from 
the Venezuelan Government to accom- 
pany Leopold of Belgium on this enter- 
prise. Cruxent has participated in many 
scientific explorations. In 1947 he went 
to the slopes and valleys of the Sierra 
de Perija, where the unruly Motilon 
tribes live, and found there true Ameri- 
can pygmies (minimum height: about 
four feet) who live harmoniously with 
the sullen and aggressive Motilones. . . . 
In 1951 he went on the Venezuelan ex- 
pedition that on November 27, for the 
first time, reached the headwaters of 
the Orinoco River, never before visited 
by white men. In 1953, at the special 
invitation of King Leopold. he went 
to the Ituri jungles in the Belgian 
Congo for anthropological and arche- 
ological research. His small stature is 
compensated for by his admirable phys- 
ical resistance and his expert leadership 
on difficult journeys. . . . Cruxent is a 
resourceful man. 

“Number three is Hans Lutz, a mag- 
nificent professional photographer from 
the Austrian Tyrol and a specialist in 
on-the-spot films taken on dangerous 
missions. . .. Accompanying them are 
Estanislao Lopez, an officer in the Na- 
tional Guard, and several Kuna Indians 
placed at their disposal by the Pana- 
manian Government to serve as guides 
and bearers. Their baggage weighs 
some seven hundred kilos [1.543 
pounds |—provisions, instruments, sup- 
plies for field study, maps, vaccines, 
film cans... . 

“In 1913 and 1914, the civilized 
world celebrated the fourth centenary 
of the discovery of the Pacific Ocean— 
the South Sea, as it was called—by the 
daring and courageous Estremaduran 
nobleman Vasco Nunez de Balboa. . . . 

“In September 1943, the Government 
of the Republic, through the then Min- 
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ister of Health and Public Works. Juan 
del A. Galindo (who had worked in 
Darién territory when the boundary 
with Colombia was determined). ap- 
pointed a Commission to study Balboa’s 
route. I, as its secretary. was charged 
with gathering the necessary documen- 
tation to narrow the problem down. 
The patient and Enoch 
Adames and I worked eagerly for a 
number of vears, but... the affair died 


energetic 


of pointlessness. 

“Interest in the attractive project. 
however, lingered. I led an investiga- 
tion in Darién in 1944, from which | 
gathered valuable data. particularly on 
the origin of the Kuna Indians. Pana- 
manian writers, especially those from 
Darien. also determined to 
pursue the point... [But] interest and 
success do not necessarily go hand in 
hand. 

“In 1947, the First Inter-American 
Congress of Directors of Tourism. held 
in Panama City, unanimously approved 
a motion submitted by Manuel Castillo. 
Haitian Consul in Colon. recommend- 
ing that when the stretch of Pan Ameri- 
can Highway from Panama City to the 
Colombian border is built. it follow the 


seemed 


route of Balboa as closely as possible. 
That same year. Dr. Luis Prieto made a 
reconnaissance flight accompanied by 
the historian Manuel M. Alba... . 


“On Sunday. February 28. 1954. 
Panama was jubilant with carnival joy. 
At 9 p.m. I had a telephone call from 
José Maria Cruxent. Just another of 
those I receive during his tireless arche- 
ological travels through the isthmus? 
No. He extended an invitation to fly 
over Darién the next day... . Half an 
hour later. | was scribbling at my work 
table on a map of the Darién Peninsula. 
trying to clarify the itinerary of 1513. 
... Cruxent watched with rapt atten- 
tion. Hours later, while masqueraders 
and dancers were giving vent to their 
spirits in the patio of the El Panama 
Hotel. Cruxent and I were turning the 
idea over and over. Plans were taking 
shape between smoke, 
draughts of gin. the noise of drums and 
drum beaters, all in exciting associa- 
tion. 

“Then came the first flight to Darién. 
Fight hours of ups and downs. This 
time the problem appeared in a bird’s 
eye view. Next His Majesty, Cruxent. 
and | spent hours of nervous tension 


spirals of 
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among maps. papers, books. letters . .. 
in my library in the Hall of Geography 
at the University on Ash Wednesday 
night. .. . The following day, another 
flight took place over the probable zone 
of Balboa’s route. in a plane supplied 
by the Venezuelan Government. Five 
long hours going and coming over the 
Caribbean coast (Bay of Puerto Car- 
reto, Bay of Calidonia). over the sier- 
ras and their peaks of Carreto and Cali- 
donia, over the headwaters of the Chu- 
cunaque, sprinkled with a mass of small 
tributaries. over those of the Sabanas 
(the old Balsas River of Balboa’s time). 
over the San Miguel hills and the lively 
Chucanti heights. over the delightful 
coast of the beautiful Gulf of San 
Miguel. over the Darién and Chiman 
shores of the Gulf of Panama . . 
mitted Leopold of Belgium and José 
Maria Cruxent to perceive the under- 
taking that lay ahead... . 

“In fifteen days without rest. [ put 
together under full steam a report on 
details of the route based on the volu- 
minous documentation collected through 


per- 


the slow and persevering labor of years. 
Those were days of high tension, with 
long nights of work. On Thursday. 
March 25. | was able to deliver to the 
distinguished travelers a file of | books. 
maps, sketches. new and old reports | 
bearing on the route... . 

“(In addition. | ... we prepared with 


— {No le parece a usted 
que es mas decente Ia malla 
pollerita?. 


“Don't you think the old-fashioned kind of 
bathing suit is more modest?”-—Rico Tipo. 
Buenos Aires 


Cruxent an outline for the daily bulle- 
tins on itinerary. topography. weather, 
hydrographic and vegetation data, rock 
and soil samples. anthropological. ar- 
cheological. and toponymic informa- 
tion, and so on. 

“During the final hours the latest 
instruments urgently requested from 
Europe and more maps and documenta- 
tion from many quarters kept arriving. 
On the night of the twenty-sixth, two 
days before the departure. we examined 
more than five hundred photographs 
sent by plane from the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington. all maps of Dar- 
ién with very important data. The in- 
fluence of Leopold of Saxony accounted 
for all this and many other resources 

“Bon Voyage! There goes the ship! 
But this time I cannot repeat with the 
poet: Who knows where it's going? 
For the three Balboas of 1954 
know full well where they are going. 


new 


I know the trails they will follow and 
the base camps they will have for par- 
tial explorations during the expedition. 
But... when they return they can tell 
us firsthand what they 
learned, and cleared up. May it be 


have seen. 
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WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS 


From THE PEN of Pablo Perales and 
the pages of the Caracas daily Fl Na- 
ctonal comes this impassioned defense 
of public taste: 

“Hernando Téllez | of Colombia | re- 
cently contributed a delightful article 
to this paper in which he wrote in 
detail about the commonplace literary 
topies currently in then 
jumped elegantly and noiselessly from 
the frivolous to the important. and 
gracefully fell into the most common 
of places himself... . “It is obvious, 
argued Don Hernando. ‘that a writer 
with a highly literary style . . . could 
never satisfy the demands of the read- 
ing public. To do this he would have 
to fill his writing with platitudes .. . 
and lower himself more 
There we have the familiar pill with- 
out the sugar coating. the false plati- 
tude that is being used to make us 
readers believe that the dearth of good 
literature can be blamed exclusively on 
our 
Don Hernando said later, “want works 
in which the commonplace is unjusti- 


vogue, and 


and more. 


own weak brains. “The masses.’ 
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THE XAVANTES INVADE RIO 


{iter visiting Sao Paulo for the Fourth Centennial celebrations, a party of Xavante Indians (a primitive tribe only recently pacified) went 


to see the wonders of the capital, inspiring these cartoons by Borjalo in Manchete: “Indian file was a novelty to the people of Rio. ... 
were delighted with the city, which has none of the dangers of the jungle.” . 


“They 


.. “They had to wear clothes, so as not to shock civilized people” 


fiably exalted with artistic standing.” 

“In other words. if the creative 
geniuses —especially the Spanish Amer- 
ican variety —are not giving us great 
works, it is simply because the public 
does not have the good taste, the edu- 
cation, the intelligence needed to enjoy 
and praise them. The poor, tormented 
writers. artists, and composers, filled 
with earth-shaking ideas or inspired 
music. driven frantically toward per- 
fection by a fiery muse. break their 
hearts suppressing their sublime poten- 
tialities and hand the uncultivated 
public a fare that will appeal to poor 
taste. Using this justification. they give 
themselves over to ‘producing’ (that’s 
the right verb for this kind of work) 
booklets. pamphlets. art, 
waltzes (very folkloric. of course). and 


calendar 


above all oceans of verses, 
which usually appear in faney edi- 


. . These pounds of printed 


verses, 


tions. 


paper may someday reach the book- 


shelves of some foreign colleague who, 
ignorant of the mysteries of the domes- 
tic chapel and of the hidden threads 
that swing the incense burner to and 
fro before this or that author, may 
tell those responsible that they are not 
writing anything. are not doing any- 
thing. are not creating anything. 
“Actually. the idea that ‘the com- 
monplace is a sure stepping stone to 
popularity’ is so false that there is not 
a single writer. artist. or intellectual 
in the world who maintains himself on 
the first rung of national popularity 
without showing the public that he is 
struggling against the commonplace. 
against order and hierarchy. against 


regimentation, against badly defended 
ideas. The reading public is so alert, 
so sensitive, so demanding as to style 
and content, that when a writer who 
has won fame, admiration, and affee- 
tion stops working, changes his pur- 
poses, or misuses his abilities, think- 
ing that his fame will save him, it 
immediately turns its back on him and 
buries him in permanent oblivion or 
temporary disgrace, according to the 
magnitude of his offense. Jacinto Bena- 
vente, for example. who was held in 
the highest regard decade after decade 
by the Spanish-speaking world, began 
to lose stature so rapidly when he 
started falling into the commonplace, 
aiming his talent at satisfying official 
criticism, and disregarding the people 
who had defended him despite his de- 
fects. that if he doesn’t die soon he 
will be completely forgotten. 

“Neither is it true that ‘all the 
pseudo-art in which the commonplace 
reigns supreme will always enjoy the 
endorsement of public opinion. . . .’ 
Or that. as Don Hernando claims, . . . 
the critics are the select minority that 
discovers and vindicates for posterity 
the authentic works of art “which op- 
posed the terrible and popular laws of 
the commonplace.’ ... History shows 
us that the reverse is true. Far from 
being the depositories of knowledge 
and good taste, the defenders and 
vindicators of the great works of hu- 
manity, the critics have always op- 
posed and scoffed at the geniuses who 
rebelled against the commonplace. It 
has been the people who defended 
them, who quickly recognized the men 


who rose above their epoch. Galileo. 
Leonardo da Vinci, Marx, Darwin, 
Cervantes. Goya, Pasteur, were all 
fiercely opposed by the select minority, 
the specialists, to the point where some 
were seriously persecuted. . . . 

“Don Hernando is wrong if he 
thinks the popularity of people like 
Pérez y Pérez, Peman, Eliot. and the 
Hollywood columnists can be measured 
by the number of editions of their 
books, their witticisms. or the com- 
ments on their witticisms. The public 
is helpless before the onslaughts of the 
powerful propaganda machines, and 
it reads the works of these writers just 
as it drinks Coca-Cola. They are prod- 
ucts imposed on it—and this is no 
exaggeration—with premeditation and 
violence. The masses read and drink. 
because they have no way to defend 
themselves, until, and this is the only 
place where I agree with Don Her- 
nando, ...‘a period of upheaval comes 
along and begins to break up the old 
molds and alter the established laws of 
the commonplace.’ ” 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ on page 47 
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THE WILD NORTHEAST 


THE REGIONALISM of José Lins do Rego has undergone 
a metamorphosis that does credit to his literary instinct. 
In his earliest novels he produced a vivid, nostalgic pic- 
ture of the Brazilian Northeast and its folkways, seen 
through the growing pains of the youthful first person, 
a fictionalized version of the author. As he progressed. 
Lins do Rego tended to direct his immense talent to the 
treatment of the abiding aspiration and frustration of 
the individual; the region came to provide—but one 
must not say “merely”—the spiritual climate in which 
the treatment achieved its authenticity. 

The tendency has been toward profundity and, some- 
what paradoxically, toward breadth: for, although he 
depicts his characters with all their provincial limitations, 
his understanding of them is broadly and unerringly 
human. Perhaps the finest product of this tendency so 
far has been Fogo Morto (Dead Fire—that is, an aban- 
doned sugar mill), published in 1943. In this and, to a 
lesser degree, in Cangaceiros (Bandits), his most recent 
novel, the author and the reader perceive a stratum of 
individual dignity and latent heroism beneath the morass 
of a backward, corrupt society. Indeed, so far as a per- 
sistent theme can be recognized in Lins do Rego’s novels, 
it is the quest for dignity and self-respect, a quest con- 
tinually misdirected and frustrated but not abandoned. 

Lins do Rego, whose ancestors include Portuguese. 
Germans, Italians, and South American Indians, was 
born in 1901 and grew up on his grandfather’s sugar 
plantation in the Northeast. His understanding of the 
ethos of this region—which, to a North American, can 
best be described as combining the feudalism of the Old 
South with the lawlessness of the Wild West—derives 
from intimate experience sifted through a mind at once 
critical and imaginative. Writing therefore with insight. 
but without thesis (he once said in an interview that 
War and Peace is the only great novel ever written with 
a thesis), he has produced a series of novels at once 
universal and thoroughly Brazilian. Their universality 
results in part from Lins do Rego’s classic concept of 
the novel; for it is significant that, despite the earthiness 
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of his own fiction, he has said that he considers Machado 
de Assis and Raul Pompeia Brazil's greatest novelists, 
and they are, as he puts it, “anti-telluric.” This judgment 
supports the observation that Lins do Rego’s earthiness 
and regionalism have become means rather than ends. 

Cangaceiros is a sequel to Pedra Bonita (the name 
of a town), and carries on the story of the Vieira 
family. Josefina, decent and profoundly maternal. is 
driven to desperation by the crimes of her son Aparicio 
and his band. The story of these and of similar crimes 
committed by the police—a repetitious history of murder. 
theft, rape, and occasional mutilation—is told by one 
character after another from time to time throughout the 
book: a sort of chorus chanting the fate to which the 
protagonist Bento (Josefina’s youngest son) must suc- 
cumb, either as participant or as victim, or from which 
he must flee. In a broader sense, it is a primitiveness 
which he must either accept or unequivocally reject. 
When another son, Domicio, who found ecstasy in listen- 
ing to the song of birds and who seemed wholly alien 
to violence, joins Aparicio’s band, Josefina takes refuge 
in madness and ultimately in suicide. 

The story then revolves around Bento, isolated by his 
unwillingness to accept Aparicio’s way of life. by the 
stigma and danger consequent to his relationship with 
the bandit, and by the psychological tie that keeps him 
from making a clean break with his family history and 
with his environment. He is helped, finally. to take this 
step, by the itinerant minstrel Deoclécio, who. although 
himself bound to the lyrical primitiveness of the region, 
considers it unfit for a person like Bento who has the 
capacity to live a thoroughly civilized life. 

Lins do Rego has never before painted in colors so 
monotonously glaring the childish egotism and brutality 
of the Old Northeast. Aparicio represents these things 
baldly, completely, and is therefore less interesting than 
his brothers. The romantic Domicio, who fell in love 
with the nymph in a legend but now turns rapist and 
marauder, is born of the imaginatively accurate percep- 
tion that makes Lins do Rego a significant writer. The 
link that the author perceives between the romantic and 
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CANGACEIROS 


the bestial creates Domicio as a tragically authentic 
figure and an unforgettable symbol. 

Bento, the protagonist, is the good man, the gentle 
man, disoriented in his specific situation because his 
standards are alien to the way of thinking that created 
and perpetuates the situation. Thus he is handicapped by 
a tendency to inaction imposed upon him by a hostile 
environment. The somewhat mechanical nature of the 
device (Deoclécio’s intervention) by which Bento is ulti- 
mately led to take action suggests that Lins do Rego has 
left an important area of his theme unexplored. He has 
perhaps given himself a hint of a fruitful field for 
further exploration in the solution of dilemmas like 
Bento’s: this hint lies in the genuinely religious back- 
ground with which he endowed Bento. In Pedra Bonita, 
Bento’s upbringing was entrusted to Padre Amancio, 
whose Catholicism is as remote from the superstition 
of the nordestino as Bento’s ethics are remote from 
Aparicio’s. 

Rachel de Queiroz, like Lins do Rego a native of the 
Northeast who emigrated to Rio, is a successful jour- 
nalist and novelist. In Lampido she turns to the drama, 
with a play whose title character was the last of the 
notorious bandit leaders of the Northeast. Some aspects 
of his career parallel those of Lins do Rego’s Aparicio. 
By making the bandit her central character, however, 
Miss Queiroz courted a danger that Lins do Rego 
avoided. For the treatment of Lampiado as protagonist 
invites excessive reliance on what has become almost a 
cliché: revelation of the basic introversion and insecurity 
of an arrogant outlaw. Miss Queiroz reveals these char- 
acteristics of Lampiao with forceful eloquence. but 
greater insight is needed for an impressive character 
study. 

The drama is a treacherous field for even so skilled 
a literary performer as Miss Queiroz. Indeed. it appears 
to be especially treacherous for Brazilian writers. But 
this minor lacuna in Brazilian literature is more than 
compensated for by a rich treasure of poetry and, still 
more. of fiction, in which the novels of José Lins do 
Rego and of Rachel de Queiroz are outstanding. North 


JOSE LINS DO REGO 


Dust jackets for two novels 
on Brazilian Northeast 


OLY 


LAMPIAO 


de RACHEL OF QUEIROZ 


American publishers required half a century to discover 
Machado de Assis. Let us hope that at least Fogo Morto 
will be made available in the United States while its 
author is still able to enjoy the critical acclaim with 
which an English version would undoubtedly be wel- 
comed.—W illiam L. Grossman 

Cancaceiros, by José Lins do Rego. Rio de Janeiro, 
José Olympio, 1953. 315 p. 

Lamp1io, by Rachel de Queiroz, Rio de Janeiro, José 
Olympio, 1953. 142 p. 


STREET CORNER IN BUENOS AIRES 


IN HIS THIRD NOVEL, La Esquina (The Corner), Bernardo 
Verbitsky returns to approximately the same period 
(1938-39) and to the same problem—the difficulty of 
beginning to live—that he dealt with in his first. The 
earlier book, Es Dificil Empezar a Vivir, won the 1941 
Ricardo Giiiraldes Prize in Argentina. Verbitsky is a 
well-known journalist and literary critic who has con- 
sistently made the city of Buenos Aires hero, villain, and 
background of his fiction, which also includes the novel 
En Esos Anos and a volume of short stories, Café de los 
Angelitos. 

La Esquina is a naturalistic novel, a “bleeding slice of 
life.” to which the author gives coherence and direction 
through the street corner where a group of boys just 
growing into manhood has been accustomed to meet. 
The interwoven stories of several of these young men 
represent their effort to find a more stable. entertaining, 
and sheltered gathering place than the street corner. 
and a more stable, satisfactory, and established way of 
life than their poverty-stricken and neglected boyhood 
and adolescence. 

Home—*‘a home which was neither comfortable nor 
beautiful, and which in reality rejected them with all 
the forms of its bitter penury”—has played little part 
in their lives, except as a negative force. “Only on the 
street corner did the world open out for them. . . .” 
Natalio. the character most closely identified with the 
author, is more fortunate in his family than some of 
his companions, but his father’s meager earnings as a 
teacher of Yiddish, and his mother’s supplementary 
peddling of clothes and other merchandise, together with 
his envy and resentment of his more successful brother, 
Jacobo, lead him to live his own life, for the most part 
outside his home. Hugo has no family ties: Antonio’s 
shrewish mother makes her household intolerable: and 
Valentin, who became a barber as a mere child, is the 
sole support of his family after an injury to his father. 
Of the minor characters, Converti has quarreled with his 
father because he doesn’t want to work, and the others 
appear in the story quite independent of their families. 

At the beginning of the novel, the young men have 
outgrown the street corner, now occupied by younger 
boys, and have quarreled with the proprietor of the café 
they had been frequenting. While the four leading char- 
acters and several of the minor ones struggle with their 
individual problems—love, boredom, unemployment, un- 
satisfactory jobs, sexual desire—the group as a whole is 
hunting for another café where its members can meet 
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at night. This problem is solved fairly early in the story. 
but in the last chapter, as the group, already disenchanted 
with the solution, lingers on the street corner in the early 
dawn, Natalio remarks that soon, in any case. there may 
be no one left to go to the café. Valentin, having failed 
to avoid conscription, is leaving for the army, Antonio 
is about to be married, Matozzi is in jail. Converti has 
become a successful usurer elsewhere in the city. and 
Natalio is not certain but that Hugo may leave them too. 
He is threatening to sell his newspaper agency and go 
away. although Natalio suspects that he may instead 
marry Cata, now that he has been cured of gonorrhea 
and she has been abandoned by the man she ran away 
with because of Hugo's feigned indifference. Whatever 
café they may choose will be—like the street corner. 
which still holds first place in their affections—only a 
stage in their development. 

In Natalio, one feels the autobiographical note that 
the critics attributed to Verbitsky’s first novel. not merely 
because Natalio is of Jewish extraction, but because of 
the intimate manner in which the character is treated. 
He plays a less active part in the story than some of the 
other young men, but the author enters more warmly 
and freely into his feelings and thoughts. Natalio recalls 
the young man of “Animo Macerado,” one of the short 
stories in Cafe de los Angelitos. 

But the character who emerges in the most flattering 
light is Natalio’s brother. Jacobo, of whom he is so 
jealous. Jacobo not only is successfully studying medi- 
cine. a difficult undertaking in his circumstances, but 
has dedicated himself to a brighter future for the neigh- 
borhood, and for the world. He has already gone to 


prison for his political convictions, and it is he who 
finally intervenes, out of sheer kindness. to rescue Hugo 
from his private tragedy. Natalio is left with the astound- 
ing discovery that his brother's choice of a medical 


career was not based on desire for money and prestige. 
Although the individual stories are dramatic and 
pathetic and the characters convincing, the neighborhood 
and the street corner dominate the book. The cafés. the 
barber shop. the streets. the many picturesque individuals 
who people them. impose themselves upon the reader. 
as the fact of belonging there. with all that it implies. 
determines the lives of the protagonists. The author's 
naturalistic technique entails some local and slang ex- 
pressions and some crude details. particularly in Hugo's 
visit to the doctors seeking a cure for his illness. but the 
language is not obscured by the slang. nor are the frank 
details so numerous or shocking as to astonish any 
reader of contemporary U.S. fiction. Within the limita- 
tions of its naturalistic conception, La Esquina is a solid 
and convincing novel that conveys a vivid and instrue- 
tive picture of city life.—Louise Smith Blanco 
La Esguina, by Bernardo Verbitsky. Buenos Aires. Edi- 
torial Sudamericana, 1954. 242 p. 


CORRECTION 

In “A Look at Dominican Literature.” in the April book section. the text 
erroneously stated that in 1844 the Dominican Republic proclaimed its independ 
ence “from Spain This phrase was added by the editors in the zeal for elarity 
and did net appear in Dr. Max Henriquez Ureta’s original manuscript, Actually 


the war was against Haiti, which at that time oceupied the whole island, 
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A CUBAN CLASSIC 


IN 1839 the Cuban writer Cirilo Villaverde published the 
first volume of a novel called Cecilia | aldés o La Loma 
del Angel (Cecilia Valdés or The Angel's Hill). Many 
vears later. while the author was living in exile because 
of his separatist ideas. a second. definitive edition of this 
novel of Cuban customs appeared in New York. That was 
in 1882—forty-three years after the first edition. Not that 
Villaverde had put in all this time polishing his novel: he 
had been prevented from doing so earlier by the vicissi- 
tudes of his agitated life. 

The novel enjoyed great prestige after this 1852 edi- 
tion. Diego Vicente Tejera spoke of “Villaverde’s high 
qualities as an observer at once profound and minute, as 
a painter with a hand both firm and light. as a writer of 
animated and natural dialogue.” Manuel de la Cruz 
emphasized how important the novel was to an under- 
standing of the period of Cuban life between 1812 and 
1831. From Spain came the opinion of the illustrious 
Benito Pérez Galdés: “I did not think a Cuban could 
write anything so good”—praise colored by a disdainful 
attitude toward the products of the Antilles. 

Cecilia Valdés may be compared to the great Spanish 
American novels of the nineteenth century, may be placed 
alongside both the Argentine José Marmol’s Amalia and 
the Colombian Jorge Isaacs’ Maria. Its merits lie in the 
profundity and variety of the author's observation and 
in his ability to create characters, reproduce scenes and 
customs of colonial life. and depict a whole gamut of 
slaves and free Negroes. In his presentation of the horrors 
of slavery. Cirilo Villaverde anticipated Harriet Beecher 
Stowe by some years. for Uncle Tom's Cabin did not 
appear until 1852. Cuban colonial society with all its 
strata and all its conflicts is set forth for us today in 
Cecilia Valdes. 

Until recently, students of Spanish American fiction 
had no adequate version of this novel. for successive 
editions had capriciously mangled the text. Now Dr. 
Esteban Rodriguez Herrera—professor of literature and 
member of the Cuban Academy of the Language —has 
prepared a critical edition, with preface and notes. 

In his preliminary critical study, Professor Rodriguez 
Herrera examines the first draft, which appeared as a 
short story in the magazine La Siempreviva in 1839, and 
compares it with the first version of the novel as pub- 
lished that same year by Lino Valdés. He deals with the 
views of customs, the characters and their peculiar lan- 
guage. the style and language of Villaverde himself. 
especially archaisms and certain spellings. Then. besides 
giving us Villaverde’s original text. he enriches the edi- 
tion with copious notes, a bibliography. and a vocabulary. 

There are many who regard Cecilia | aldés o La Loma 
del Angel as the best novel in all Cuban literature. Al- 
though this may be debated. certainly no other work of 
fiction presents so ample and varied a panorama of island 
society. Cirilo Villaverde is not outstanding for his style. 
to be sure. but a profound understanding of the novel 
form pervades his incidents and observations. By cor- 
recting errors and clarifying details in his novel. Dr. 
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Rodriguez Herrera has performed an important service 
to Cuban culture.—Salvador Bueno 

Cecitia VaLpEs 0 La Loma pet ANGEL, by Cirilo Villa- 
verde, first published New York. 1882. Critical edition 
with notes by Esteban Rodriguez Herrera. Havana. Edi- 
torial Lex. 1953. 753 p. 


BOOK NOTES 


Jemmy Burton. by Benjamin Subercaseaux. translated 
into English by Mary and Fred del Villar. New York, 
The Maemillan Company. 1954. $4.00 

One of the fascinating minor chapters of New World 
history is the episode of the four Alacaluf Indian chil- 
dren befriended by Commander Robert Fitz-Roy of the 
British Navy. who charted Tierra del Fuego in 1830. 
\ well-meaning and deeply religious man, Fitz-Roy took 
the children—three boys and a girl—back to England 
and attempted to “civilize” them. The effort was doomed 
to failure. for while the children quickly adopted the 
clothes, language. and modern conveniences of England. 
they could not understand its morals and ethics. Eventu- 
ally Fitz-Roy felt compelled to return the three survivors 
(one, the most promising. died of smallpox at Plymouth) 
to their native land, where it became plain that their 
brush with civilization had also spoiled them for a satis- 
factory life among their own people. The whole affair 
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Endpaper map of Tierra del Fuego from Jemmy Button 

preved on Fitz-Roy’s mind for many years. and at last 
he committed suicide. Fitz-Roy’s ship was the Beagle, 
and an incidental figure in the story is Charles Darwin. 
who sailed to America with Fitz-Roy on the second 
voyage. Some years ago the distinguished Chilean novelist 
Benjamin Subercaseaux wrote an absorbing fictionalized 
account of this episode, focused upon the complex and 
puzzling child to whom Fitz-Roy gave the name Jemmy 
Button. He used Fitz-Roy’s and Darwin's diaries as his 
point of departure, but. as he himself warns the reader. 
“chose the theme as a device to expound some of his own 
ideas and experiences” and freely invented characters. 
conversations. and psychological motivations. The present 
translation, which somewhat condenses the original novel 
with the full approval and cooperation of the author, is 
excellent. 


Macuapo or Brazit: THe Lire anp TiMEs OF MACHADO 
bE Assis. by José Betancourt Machado. New York. 
Bramerica. 1953. 246 p. 

The interest aroused in the United States by the recent 
translations of two of Machado de Assis’ books (Epitaph 
of a Small Winner and Dom Casmurro) makes this bi- 
the first in English—very timely. Betancourt 
Machado. who is assistant director of the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment Trade Bureau New York, spent eight years 
preparing this work. His easy. fluent style hardly betrays 
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Joaquim Maria Machado de 
Assis, foremost Brazilian 
novelist 


his Brazilian nationality. In judging Machado de Assis’ 
works, the author has endeavored to be impartial, and 
has succeeded. But his hero-worship of Brazil's outstand- 
ing novelist shows through when he tries to rationalize 
about Machado’s attitude toward his stepmother and 
about his apparent indifference to the abolitionist move- 
ment (although here he makes a more convincing case} : 
or when he adopts the omniscient attitude with a rather 
far-fetched re-creation of his subject’s thoughts. The last 
chapter of the book, in fact. seems like a frank acknowl- 
edgment of this veneration. There is a certain amount of 
misplaced emphasis. Readers may wonder why Betan- 
court Machado should refer so briefly to Father Silveira 
Sarmento, for instance. who “contributed handsomely to 
the enrichment of the young man’s knowledge and 
opened new horizons for him.” It is never explained how 
they met. Again, after a considerable build-up, the meet- 
ing with the bookseller Paula Brito—another important 
event in Machado de Assis’ life—is never explained. 
On the other hand, there seems to be superfluous detail 
in the account of the romance of Salvador de Mendonca 
(then Brazilian Consul General in New York) and Mary 
Redman; is this because the U.S. reader might be inter- 
ested in a side story about a Brazilian who fell in love 
with a Yankee girl? Other instances render some chapters 
somewhat artificial, such as the next to the last. And two 
notable omissions: the title of José de Alencar’s most 
famous book (O Guarani) is never given, although a 
chapter from it is mentioned; then, what was O Mundo 
Vovo, a magazine published in Portuguese. doing in New 
York in the second half of the nineteenth century? Per- 
haps a less popularized work would have made a better 
introduction to the life of Machado de Assis. Yet Betan- 
court Machado deserves credit for his initiative and effort. 
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Herbert Manuel Steppan is the year-old grandson of the Moyas, 
and with his mother, their daughter Jocelyn, is now at the 
embassy on a visit. The Moyas also have two sons—Tommy, 

fifteen, and Rafael, ten, both students at Fork Union Military 
Academy in Virginia. 
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Ambassador Manuel Moya, Dominican envoy to the 
United States, is photographed with Mrs. Moya in the 
garden of the new Embassy, on Edgevale Terrace in 
Washington. An agronomist by profession, educated at the 
University of Santo Domingo, he has been Secretary of 
Agriculture and Secretary of Public Works and has also 
held a cabinet post without portfolio. Ambassador Moya 
represented the Dominican Republic at the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth Il and on special diplomatic missions to 
Haiti and Cuba. He holds the rank of General in the 
Dominican army. 


The Ambassador learns his way around his new 
library. The Moyas have been in Washington since last 
October, but the beautiful embassy was not ready for 
occupancy until the middle of April. 


Mrs. Moya, the former Ana Maria Soler, attended schools in New 
Jersey, France, and Switzerland. She is interested in welfare 

work, and was at one time president of the Anti-Tuberculosis 
League, which established many clinics in the Dominican Republic. 
The dining room is lined with antique French landscape paper. 
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A BASQUE LOOKS AT COLUMBIA 

(Continued from page 5) 

to move to a new building. in the area now bounded by 
49th and 50th Streets and Park and Madison Avenues. 
Today this is one of the most elegant sections of New 
York. But in those days the college windows looked out 
over potter's field, and train whistles broke into the 
academic calm. The students, however, considered this 
nearness of the railroad rather an advantage: instead 
of waiting for the train to stop officially at 42nd Street, 
they would jump off as it approached the college. 

During the second half of the nineteenth century the 
college grew rapidly and began to acquire the institu- 
tions of a full-fledged university: in 1858 the School of 
Law: in 1860 the College of Physicians and Surgeons: 
in 1865, after a hiatus caused by the Civil War, the 
School of Mines, the first of its kind in the United States: 
in 1880 the graduate Faculty of Political Science: in 
1889 the college for women, which still bears the name 
of its creator and first president, Dr. A. P. Barnard. The 
first student publications appeared. among them the still- 
surviving daily Spectator. 

The old “College” was no longer merely that. In 1897 
the institution moved to its present home on Morningside 
Heights. The first building erected there was the Low 
Memorial Library. given by the then president, Seth 
Low, in memory of his father. Other buildings of that 
era are Fayerweather Hall, which houses the Faculty 
of Political Science, and the physical science and engi- 
neering buildings. In 1912 official recognition was given 
to what had been a fact for some time: the name was 
changed to Columbia University. 

But the man who made Columbia what it is today was 
the late President Nicholas Murray Butler, whom Theo- 
dore Roosevelt called “the miraculous Nicholas.” Retiring 
in 1945, he left behind him forty-four years’ work, dur- 
ing which Morningside Heights was covered with uni- 
versity buildings and the endowment was increased by 
$120.161.727, or more than doubled. Columbia’s income 
nowadays comes from two sources: private contributions 
and the most extensive real-estate holdings of any U.S. 
university. In 1921 the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Presbyterian Hospital, and several other hospitals 
combined to form the great Columbia-Presbyterian Medi- 
cal Center. In 1925 Baker Field, the university stadium, 
was opened. The student body lived through the mad 
years of the twenties and the hard years of the depres- 
sion: political ideas of every hue clashed in its clubs 
and dormitories: and one after another hundreds of 
graduates took their places in the forefront of U.S. life. 
When Dr. Butler entered the College as a freshman in 
1878. the enrollment had been 227: he left behind him 
a student body of 23.764. One of his master strokes was 
the lease of university-owned ground to the builders of 
Rockefeller Center, which brings in four million dollars 
a year. Dr. Butler ought to have retired many years 
earlier, and by the time he did he was blind and deaf, 
but he had stubbornly refused to step down as long as 
he had strength to continue. A story—one of many circu- 
lated about this controversial old man—that gives a 


good idea of his character concerns the funeral of one 
of the university trustees. On the way back, Dr. Butler 
remarked: “He was the last survivor of the committee 
they appointed fifteen years ago to choose my successor.” 

President Butler was succeeded by Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. True, when the head of their university was run- 
ning for President of the United States, a majority of the 
students and faculty campaigned for his Democratic 
opponent, Stevenson, but today they are all proud to list 
“Ike” on the Columbia record. The present president is 
Grayson Kirk. 

The original Columbia College is now the university's 
undergraduate liberal-arts school for men, and Barnard 
College. jealous of its individuality, is the correspond- 
ing school for women. The graduate Faculty of 
Political Science offers departments of government, his- 
tory, sociology, economics, anthropology, and _ statistics, 
all housed in Fayerweather Hall since the beginning of 
the century. There are two other non-professional gradu- 
ate faculties. Philosophy (including languages. literature, 
music, and fine arts) and Pure Science. There are the 
traditional professional schools—law, medicine, engineer- 
ing. architecture, pharmacy, optometry, dentistry—and 
schools of a more modern type in journalism, business, 
library science, dramatic arts. painting and sculpture, 
and social work. There is the famous Teachers College. 
There is a School of International Affairs with various 
regional institutes (European, Russian, East Asian). and 
a School of General Studies for adult students without 
special preparation, who work by day and study by night. 
There is a special tie with neighboring Union Theological 
Seminary: the two institutions are independent of each 
other, but academic credits are freely exchanged. One of 
the characteristics of Columbia is its blend of advanced 
scientific studies (original research is emphasized in the 
graduate departments) with practical training on all 
levels of life. The School of Journalism, for example, or 
the School of Dramatic Arts, where the late Gertrude 
Lawrence taught. There are radio and television studios. 
There are classes in English for foreigners and in many 
foreign languages for all. 

Columbia University is administered by a board of 
twenty-four trustees. Six represent the alumni. and serve 
six-year terms: the rest, chosen at large, are elected for 
life. All are elected, whenever a vacancy occurs, by the 
remaining trustees: thus the board is self-perpetuating. 

Latin Americans who could, used to send their sons 
to study in Europe, especially in Paris. Today most of 
these come to the United States, and many to Columbia. 
One of the most spirited groups at the College party last 
year spent a good part of the night shouting Alla en el 
Rancho Grande at the tops of their voices. Not Mexicans 


‘—Colombians. But there are some from everywhere in 


all the departments and schools. Two places hold out a 
particular attraction: the Casa Hispanica and the Latin 
American seminar. 

The Casa Hispanica is the general headquarters for 
studies in Spanish and Portuguese language and litera- 
ture. It was directed for more than a quarter of a century 
by Professor Federico de Onis. who has just retired and 
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is leaving us for the University of Puerto Rico. Thou- 
sands of students, Latin Americans as well as North 
Americans, have graduated from his department; and 
his faculty unites the two Americas. Such men as Angel 
del Rio, German Arciniegas, Andrés Iduarte (now on 
leave), and Eugenio Florit, whose names appear in the 
current catalogue, are well known in the Hispanic world 
for their accomplishments outside the university. Others 
are still young, but some day they too will make names 
for themselves; meanwhile they teach, and turn out on 
Mondays for the literary meetings at the Casa Hispanica. 
Week after week, year after year, these sessions collect 
the outstanding Spanish-speaking people of this cosmo- 
politan city. The speaker of the day, usually someone 
passing through New York, may be a poet or a literary 
critic, a journalist, a historian, sometimes a_ politician. 
Then every year there are two or three classic “nights.” 
One we call “de los muertitos”—that is, it is set aside in 
memory of writers who have died in the past year. 
Another is devoted to the best books, in the opinion of 
the professor specializing in each field, published during 
the year. But perhaps the most delightful is the one pre- 
ceding Christmas vacation, when students of Spanish 
from Barnard College put on a fifteenth- or sixteenth- 
century Christmas play and later sing carols; not much 
musical ability is needed, only enthusiasm and if pos- 
sible a powerful voice. In recent years another “night” 
has become fashionable. This is Puerto Rican night, 
when for a couple of hours the memories of the immense 
New York colony of Puerto Ricans are brought to life 
by poetry and dances from Borinquen. 
Dr. Frank Tannenbaum’s Latin American seminar, 


President Nicholas Murray Butler (right) shared joke with Marshal 
Foch (center) when French World War I hero received 
honorary degree 


which meets on Thursday afternoons on the top floor of 
Fayerweather Hall, is very different. Here the ritual 
begins with the serving of tea, the preparation of which 
fills the room with steam and coughing: then Tannen- 
baum announces that “este Seminario marcha como Dios 


Graduation ceremonies in June, on steps of Low Library. Building 
is considered outstanding specimen of Roman classic architecture 


Right: Frank Tannenbaum, professor 
of Latin American history, conducts 
controversial seminar on current events 


Leit: Federico de Onis, 
director of Casa Hispanica 
for twenty-five years, as 
seen by Cuban cartoonist 
David 
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quiere” and that “today we are fortunate enough to have 
in our midst . . .” followed by the name of a statesman, 
a professor, or a distinguished journalist—usually a 
visiting Latin American who talks on some red-hot 
political or social issue in his own country. The guest 
and the topic change each week. When he has finished, 
half an hour is devoted to discussion. One of the prime 
characteristics of the seminar is its frankness. Unanimity 
does not always reign. I have seen Liberals and Con- 
servatives discuss events in Colombia, the ambassador of 
a dictator face the writer who is his fiercest opponent, 
a Mexican professor ironically dissect North American 
professors, and a U.S. journalist deal with the nationalism 
of Latin Americans. The audience is small, half a dozen 
graduate students and fifteen or twenty specialists who 
attend regularly. Once I saw three Latin American ex- 
Presidents seated at the round table: Bustamante of Peru, 
who was the speaker; Santos of Colombia; and Medina 
Angarita of Venezuela. As a rule it is German Arciniegas 
who gets the discussion going; but there is always some 
unexpected attack from the back seats. 

Professor Tannenbaum and his seminar bear the same 
relation to the expanding Latin American program as 
Professor Onis and the Casa Hispanica do to literary 
studies. There is now for the first time a Latin American 
program in the School of General Studies, which includes 
government and politics, sociology, economics, anthro- 
pology, inter-American relations. No special academic 
preparation, not even the desire for a university degree, 
is required for these courses; it is enough to have in- 
telligence and a healthy curiosity. Perhaps in the future 
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a new Latin American Institute will arise out of these 
efforts. 

The Spanish-speaking students have various opportuni- 
ties of meeting socially. One is at International House. 
Built with money contributed by the Rockefeller family, 
it is entirely separate from the university, but most of 
the people who live there are studying at Columbia. 
In general, however, instead of isolating themselves, the 
Latin Americans enjoy a fraternal camaraderie with the 
North Americans, which will help to strengthen the 
bonds of friendship and understanding between the two 
halves of America. 

Last year | served as marshal—in other words, a sort 
of high-class doorman—at graduation ceremonies on the 
steps in front of Low Library. It was my job to stand 


Miguel Aleman (left), then President of Mexico, received honorary 
degree in 1947. Center, acting Columbia president Frank 
Fackenthal; right, board chairman Frederick Coykendall 
at one of the side entrances and refuse admittance to 
those without a special pass: never until then did I have 
a proper appreciation of the respect North Americans 
pay to symbols of authority, in this case some gold 
braid on my academic gown. Little by little the crowd 
settled itself, and from a distance I watched the com- 
mencement exercises of this university | now consider 
my own. Any place one has lived is full of memories, 
and the walk between Fayerweather Hall and the Casa 
Hispanica has been during the past few years the road 
of my progress as a teacher and as a man. 

1 am neither North American nor Latin American, but 
a wandering Basque. Perhaps for that very reason I feel 
| belong to the places that take me in. It is now many 
years since, one winter morning and almost by chance, 
I discovered Columbia University; today I am a part of 
it, and as I stood at my post I had friends, real friends, 
to greet every instant. It was a symbol of the solidarity 
that unites us who share the idea of “Man’s right to 
knowledge and the free use thereof.” To defend it. many 
of us have had to abandon our countries; but Columbia 
University shelters us all regardless of origin. That is 
why. from all corners of the free world, men of many 
races and tongues are coming to sing in unison the 
university hymn that so moved me as I listened to it 
that graduation day: 

Stand, Columbia! Alma Mater 


Through the storms of Time abide! @ @ @ 


THE BAY ISLANDS OF HONDURAS 


(Continued from page 19) 


pirates’ rum or Spanish sherry, were piled in one corner. 
On the side of another nearby hill we were shown the 
mouth of a cave, so low that it could be entered only by 
stooping. A peep inside with a flashlight, which roused a 
swarm of bats, revealed a considerably higher interior. 
Dirt columns, obviously hand-carved, provided support. 
The entire cave had evidently been dug by hand. What 
might have been buried there could only be imagined. 

On my return to the dock, | was paddled in a small 
boat to Fort Cay, an island in the harbor in which the 
remains of an ancient stone fort were still much in evi- 
dence both on the shore and in the jungle-covered interior. 
But an earlier visitor in search of pirates’ gold, accord- 
ing to islander accounts, had dynamited away much of 
the ruins some years before. 

The Port Royal ruins are referred to generally as the 
remains of pirate occupation. But since the area has been 
occupied at different times by pirates, Spanish forces 
sent to protect the royal trade from those marauders, and 
British Government forces, exact identification is dificult, 
and no serious study of them, so far as I know, has ever 
been made. 

Stops at Elena, Morat, and Barbareta, the three minor 
islands lying between Roatan and Guanaja, had to be 
sacrificed. Others had lingered there to advantage, espe- 
cially archeologists in their unending efforts to re-create 
the cultural pattern of pre-Columbian America. They had 
found many fine specimens of pottery and stone imple- 
ments. Houses along the shore indicated that all the 
islands were inhabited and, within their possibilities, 
cultivated. 

The final stop on my all-too-hurried tour was the charm- 
ing little town of Guanaja, called “Bonacca” by the 
English-speaking population, on a cay about half a mile 


Man-made cave at Port Royal may have been storehouse for pirate 
gold. Area abounds in Indian relics, ancient artifacts 
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Wooden tanks on Utila catch and store rain water. Fresh water 
is obtained from concrete-cased shallow wells 
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Airport on Guanaja to accommodate tourists was built at sacrifice 
of lush coconut grove, which was bulldozed away 


It would be difficult to distinguish this Roatan farmer from 
his counterpart on an island of the British West Indies 


Fred Cooper, resident of the Utila cays, taps 
copra from dried coconuts 


off the island of the same name, the farthest from the 
Honduran mainland. The most plausible explanation for 
its site is that the breezes on the cay made life more 
tolerable for the founders, providing relief from the heat 
and from vicious sand-flies and mosquitoes. This reason- 
ing fits in with the emphasis placed on pleasant living by 
latter-day Guanajans, whose outlook is reputedly the most 
hedonistic in all Honduras. 

Columbus called Guanaja the “isle of pines” when he 
anchored off its northwestern shore on July 30, 1502. 
on his final American voyage. The tree that inspired the 
name is still abundant. but in contemporary tourist 
jargon the town is referred to as the “Venice of Hon- 
duras” because it seems to be criss-crossed with canals. 
This actually is not true: the illusion is created by the 
fact that much of the town. including elevated board- 
walks, is built on stilts above the sea water that covers 
a good bit of the cay. 

The Guanajans are a colorful and industrious lot. 
Captain Vinton Kirkconnel plied the sea with his boat 
Patricia to Honduran ports and Belize—and. when an 
opportunity presented itself. to Tampa, for a visit with 
his family. who had moved there for the advanced school- 
ing of his four daughters. Mr. Willie Borden, another 
oldtimer, chatted genially of past and present conditions 
on the islands. 

Conversation took a new course among these Guana- 
jans. who in U.S. rural style exchanged ideas while loafing 
in a general store. They spoke enthusiastically of the 
progress that would follow completion of the new landing 
field. Guanaja would then become more accessible to out- 
siders and there would be a boom in the tourist trade. 
which is now limited to hardy souls willing to brave the 
frequently rough sea on little freight boats with aecom- 
modations that could by no means be described as luxuri- 
ous. The town’s meager hotel facilities were to be ex- 
panded and modernized. The more ambitious dreamed 
of attracting adventure-hunting North Americans by 
means of direct flights from Florida. An earlier project 
to include a large gambling casino among the attractions 
has been abandoned. 

The morning after my arrival was devoted to a visit 
to the airfield. This involved a thirty-minute cruise to 
Savannah Bight. a small settlement on the northeast 
coast, and a walk across the island that took another half 
hour. Construction of the air strip, running inland from 
the northwest shore, was well along when I was there. 
and the field was, in fact. inaugurated a few months 
later. One of the Honduran Government projects for im- 
provement of the country’s transportation system, the 
airfield required bulldozing away an exceptionally fine 
coconut grove. The bulldozer, which we found at work 
on a road to connect the field with Savannah Bight, had 
been brought ashore on a special dock built for the pur- 
pose. At the time of my visit it was the only motor-driven 
land vehicle on the Bay Islands. 

Here. more than at any other point on the islands. 
I regretted that my taste of this rich territory was re- 
stricted to the tourist’s nibble. Earlier, | had had to forgo 
opportunities to plunge into the bush at Utila, Roatan, 
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Elena, and Barbareta for glimpses of archeological re- 
mains, professional accounts of which I had already read. 
Here at Plan Grande, as the general area in which the 
airport was taking shape is called, | was hardly more 
than a stone’s throw from caves, a sacrificial spring, and 
remains of a large walled ceremonial site. All had to be 
passed up, to my profound regret. 

Later. after my return, | climbed the hills for a better 
view of the cay-bound little city. In a secluded spot a mile 
or more back in the hills | found a stream that had been 
dammed to supply the town with water. This water sys- 

: ; tem, completed in 1949 as a project of the Honduran- 
Raising healthy cattle is another productive activity in the Bay United States technical-cooperation program, had cost 
Islands, twenty miles off the Honduran mainland twenty-five thousand dollars in cash plus the technical 
services of engineers from both countries. Guanaja itself 
had put up 60 per cent of the cash. Since the system had 
been built for an estimated population of two thousand 
in 1977, double that of 1947, when the study was made. 
the supply was abundant even in the driest months. The 
water was pure and the gravity pressure resulting from 
the drop more than sufficient to carry the precious fluid : 
into every home. The laying of the three-inch brass pipe 
on the ocean floor by means of a string of small boats 
between the island and the cay had, according to all 
accounts. been one of the most exciting events in the 
history of Guanaja. 

The view from that elevation was magnificent. The 
town of Guanaja, or Bonacea, sparkled in the afternoon 
sun like a diamond in the deep blue Caribbean diadem. 

Wedding procession on Main Street in town of Roatan, which is Then I remembered that it is indeed of royal ancestry, 
also called “Coxen’s Hole,” supposedly after a pirate this fascinating, little-known corner of the western world 
that was once a crown colony. @ @ @ 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
AIN'T MISBEHAVIN’ 


Dear Sirs: 

Every month I look forward to the interesting and informative 
features in your valued magazine. In the February 1954 (Spanish) 
edition, however, one article, “Asi lo estimaran mas” (“Two-way 
Guide to Correct Behavior” in the English edition), by E. W. H. 
Lumsden, disappointed me by falling far short of your usual high 
standards. This was a weak attempt at humor, mixed with a 
small amount of serious advice. Unless one were already familiar 
with the rules of conduct which the author of this article purports 
to describe, it would be impossible to tell which parts of the 
article were intended to be humorous and which to be true. The 
unwary traveler who might follow the advice given, instead of 
finding himself more highly esteemed, would feel himself to be 
the victim of a cruel practical joke. 

The section of this article on forms of address for the Latin 
American visitor to the north seemed especially designed to make 
the traveler embarrass himself under the impression that he is 
doing the right thing. . . . If Mr. Lumsden knew his own country 
as well as he pretends, he would know that “sir” is still the most 
acceptable term for a man, if any is used at all. For a lady to 
call the driver of a taxi “mac” would be extremely gauche. 

Mr. Lumsden seems to ignore the fact that ladies travel at all. 
In his advice on personal appearance he tells the North American 
traveling to the south to wear a coat and trousers of the same 
color, This is all very well for men, but there should be some 
word of warning to women. Trousers of various lengths (slacks, 
pedal pushers, shorts, and jeans) may be fine for feminine vaca- 
tion wear in the United States but should be left at home when 
the vacation is to Latin America, where they may be considered 
at best unattractive and at worst immoral. 

. .. | do appreciate humor of the gentle type at no one else’s 
expense exemplified by “Ah! Los Trenes de Antano ...” (“A 
Nation of Stay-at-Homes”) in the same issue. 


Mrs. Marion Fowler 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Dear Sirs: 

Can't we have more articles with a light touch, as exemplified 
by E. W. H. Lumsden’s “Two-way Guide to Correct Behavior” in 
the January issue? Good neighbors would be a lot better neigh- 
bors if they just relaxed and enjoyed it, like Mr. Lumsden. 

Stanley Hudson 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Dear Sirs: 

This is the second time I have read an article by Mr. E. W. H. 
Lumsden in the magazine, and I have profited from both readings. 
Apparently the author’s sojourn in South America has given him 
a sense of humor that appeals to both Latins and Anglo-Saxons. 
Although written in a witty vein, the article entitled “Asi lo 
Estimaran Mas” accurately reveals the most common errors of 
judgment among travelers. Armando Cassorla 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sirs: 

Regarding personal appearance in “Manual do Bom Tom” 
(“Two-way Guide to Correct Behavior” in the English edition), 
by E. W. H. Lumsden, it is not a known fact that all Latin 
Americans, whether they come from Buenos Aires or Rio, cus- 
tomarily wear sombreros and trousers split at the sides of the 
ankles. Trousers of this kind are almost exclusively Mexican. 
It is regrettable that, in spite of all the effort that is being made 
to make South America better known, misconceptions of this 
nature distort the real personality of Brazilians or other people. ... 

Jeanne Xavier 
Niteréi, R.J., Brazil 


Dear Sirs: 

Congratulations on “Two-Way Guide to Correct Behavior” by 
E. W. H. Lumsden, in your January issue! As a long-time resident 
of Caracas, Venezuela, I was delighted to see at long last a 


really down-to-earth, explicit list of suggestions for both North 
and South Americans. That it is in addition written with an 
unerring sense of humor makes it, | think, much more effective 
than it would have been with a solemn approach. 

Mr. Lumsden’s concluding “General Observations” soften, with 
a good-natured dig in the ribs, the characteristic differences 
between North and South Americans that are usually hard to take. 
| think this whole article ought to be compulsory reading for 
anyone among us North Americans who go to live in South 
America. Dorothy Kamen-Kaye 

Saskatchewan, Canada 
SATISFIED TRAVELER 
Dear Sirs: 

As an assiduous reader of Americas, I feel that the February 
(Spanish) travel issue is just about tops. Paco Hernandez shines 
with his article entitled “Prospects for Travel.” “A Nation of 
Stay-at-Homes,” by Erico Verissimo, allows us to relive some 
nostalgic moments on the trains of yesterday, even though we 
now belong to an air age. 

Mr. Lumsden’s article is good advice to all the sons of the 
American continent, humorously pointing out how different we 
are, even those of us in the Spanish-speaking countries. 

As for Scott Seegers’ article, which is ample evidence of the 
author’s adventurous appetite—since | have traveled through all 
the countries of America without suffering from dyspepsia. | 
“relished” that article, if you'll pardon the pun. Particularly 
since | am one of those rare birds who find erizos delicious, even 
though I am not a Chilean! Nevertheless, | cannot forgive the 
author for not mentioning the cangrejo moro (Moorish crab) of 
Havana. How it must have offended that Andalusian in La Zara- 
gozana Restaurant who, the more he lies, the nicer he is! 

Eduardo L. Edo 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 
THE POEM “REQUIEM” 
Dear Sirs: 

Now that Gabriela Mistral’s fine article on Diaz Casanueva has 
stimulated the interest of your readers, | am happy to inform you 
that the poem Requiem, an excerpt of which you quoted in the 
February 1954 Americas, was translated by me, in full, in Vol. 
VII, No. 1 of the literary magazine Quarterly Review of Literature. 

Angel Flores 
Madison, Wisconsin 
HELP WANTED 
Dear Sirs: 

I would like to get in touch with people in Paraguay interested 

in economic, cultural, and business problems of that country. 
Nicholas Windberg 
Church Street 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents, in search of pen pals 
throughout the Hemisphere, have asked Americas to pub- 
lish their names and addresses. Readers requesting this 
service must print their names and addresses clearly and 
state at least two language preferences. These are shown 
below by the initials after the name. 


Anténio Lamartine Ramos (E, 8, P) 
Rua Cons. Saraiva 718 
Sio Paulo, Brazil 


Maria de los Angeles 
Sampedro (S, E) 

25 de Mayo, 196 

San Nicolas, 

Buenos Aires Province Dolores A. Streit (E, F) 

19 N. Catalina, Km. 216 

Pasadena, California 


Argentina 


Lazaro San Miguel (S, P) 
Marti No. 26, Carlos Rojas. 
Matanzas, Cuba 


Rollo E. Gilmore (E, 8, P, F) 
930 Gordon Terrace 

Chicago 13, Hlinois 

Juan Francés Gandia (E, S$) 
P. Rusifol, 16 


Jativa, Valencia, Spain 


Gabino Velasco (E. 8) 
Campamento No. 1, Y.P.F. 
Plaza Huincul, Argentina 
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KNOW YOUR 


COLOMBIAN NEIGHBO 


Answers to Quiz on page 35 


1. The harbor of the nation’s major 
Pacific-coast seaport. Do you know its 
name? 


2. Colombia’s fourth largest city is lo- 
cated in fertile Cauca Valley, one of the 
foremost agricultural areas (cattle, sugar- 
cane, rice, corn, tobacco). Is it Barran- 
quilla, Bucaramanga, Manizales, or Cali? 


3. In Medellin, the leading industrial 
center, worker spins yarn for bag that will 
be used in shipping —-——, the principal 
agricultural export. Fill in the blank. 


4. Church in Cartagena is named for 
Colombia’s patron saint, who devoted his 
life to the slaves brought from Africa in 
the seventeenth century. Was he St. Igna- 
tius Loyola, San Pedro Nolasco, San Pedro 
Claver, or San Raimundo de Penafort? 


5. Estate of San Pedro Alejandrino, near 
Santa Marta, is the place where Siméon 
Bolivar was born, married, became a 
general, or died? 


6. Humble dwellings along river that is 
known as Colombia’s lifeline of commerce. 
Is it the Orinoco, the Amazon, the Magda- 
lena, or the Parana? 


7. Professors doing research at univer- 
sity founded in Bogota in 1948. Privately 
financed and employing full-time teachers, 
it represents radical departure from usual 
Latin American university organization. 
Can you name it? 


8. Bogota’s 8,500-foot-high airport is ap- 
propriately named Techo (Ceiling). Is it 
true or false that Colombia has the oldest 
continuously operated scheduled airline in 
the Western Hemisphere? 


9. Oil, Colombia’s second most impor- 
tant export, is refined at installations like 
this one at Barrancabermeja. Are the oil 
fields operating today in the north, south, 
far southeast. or west of the country? 


10. Tourist haven in what Colombian 
city is the spanking new Hotel Tequen- 
dama, named for a nearby waterfall? 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


In “A Basque Looks at Columbia,” Jesus 
pe GALiNDEZ, a member of the University 
faculty, explains what working there has 
meant to him both as an educator and as 
an exile. Born thirty-nine years ago in the 
Republic of Euzkadi, otherwise known as 
the Basque Country seven provinces ly- 
ing mostly in the Pyrenees on both sides 
of the French and Spanish border Mr. 
Galindez is a delegate in the United States 
of his government-in-exile and permanent 
Basque observer at the United Nations, 
In 1939 he emigrated to France and later to the Dominican Re- 
public, where his writings won literary prizes. He has been a 
resident of New York City since 1946. His latest opus, a textbook 
on Latin America, will appear in a few months. 


“Germ War on Insects” represents the joint effort of Jack B. 
Kemmerer and Georce C. Compton. Mr. Kemmerer, a native of 
Denison, Texas, was a photography officer in the Navy during 
World War II. Leaving the service in 1946, he turned to writing. 
Today he is editor of a new magazine, The Trail Blazer, published 
by the Trail Blazer's Association, a non-profit corporation dedi- 
cated to the preservation of forests and wildlife, the first issue of 
which is slated to appear sometime this summer. Mr. Kemmerer 
uncovered the unusual work on insect diseases going on at the 
University of California. Americas Associate Editor Compton 
filled in with the information on what the U.S. and Canadian 
departments of agriculture have done along the same line. 


Wherever he is assigned by the Foreign 
Service of the U.S. Department of State, 
James H. Wess, Jr. makes himself com- 
pletely at home and manages to see more 
of the country than the average local citi- 
zen. Until recently Publie Affairs Officer 
at the U.S. Embassy in Tegucigalpa. Mr. 
Webb paid a visit to “The Bay Islands of 
Honduras,” a Caribbean retreat that will 
appeal to escapists from the more restless 
parts of the world these days. A Virginian, 
Mr. Webb attended the University at Char- 
lottesville, and was a newspaperman and schoolteacher before 
joining the Foreign Service in 1943. At one time he traveled 
through the United States with a small cireus, a period that he 
considers “five of the most interesting years of my life.” He is 
in Washington at the moment, awaiting transportation to his new 
post: Montevideo, Uruguay. 


Jim Faper, author of “Cervantes in Guanajuato,” first saw Mexico 
in 1935 as a sailor aboard a United Fruit boat. It was nineteen 


years before he was able to return-—‘on a sort of sabbatical leave,” 

he says, “to try free-lance writing for six months.” Intending to 

stay only a week in Guanajuato, he ended up spending three 

months there. A newspaper editor and reporter, Mr. Faber highly 

recommends the town as a haven for harried newshawks, since 

“it cured my ulcers.” He is now back at his old job—news editor 

of radio station KTAC, Tacoma, Washington—-“growing a new 

crop.” 

In “Doctor to the World.” Americas As- 

sociate Editor ARMANDO S. Pires portrays 

fellow-Brazilian, Director-General Mar- 

colino G. Candau of the World Health 

F Organization. Mr. Pires was born in Belo 

= Horizonte, studied law at the University 

of Brazil in Rio, then switched tov transla- 

tion and writing when he landed his first 

job with a Dupont enterprise in the Brazi- 

| 4 lian capital. In 1941 he came to the United 

ae | 9 States on a scholarship, later joined the 

staff of Selecdes, the Portuguese language 

edition of The Reader's Digest. Mr. Pires says that as a long-time 

hypochondriac, he has always found doctors interesting, whether 
they treat colds or paranoia. 


When Berry Witson was invited by the 
Brazilian Government to go to Brazil a few 
weeks ago to view the coffee situation (see 
“What's Happened to Coffee?”, April 1954 
Americas), she stepped off the plane at 
Congonhas Airport in Sao Paulo. By a 
happy coincidence, the metropolis she de- 
scribes in “Sao Paulo at 400° had just 
launched its Fourth Centennial Celebra- 
tion. A Philadelphian by birth, Miss Wil- 
son is a graduate of two of the city’s most 
hallowed institutions: the University of 
Pennsylvania and the Curtis Publishing Company. She also at- 
tended the National University Summer School in Mexico. 


In the book section, Wittiam L. GrossMAn, associate professor 
of transportation at New York University, who directed U.S. 
attention to Machado de Assis with his translation of the Brazilian 
novel that appeared in English as Epitaph of a Small Winner, 
reviews two recent novels about the Brazilian Northeast: Canga- 
ceiros, by José Lins do Rego, and Lampido, by Rachel de Queiroz. 
\ colleague of his at NYU, Loutse Smirn BLANco, assistant pro- 
fessor of Spanish, examines La Esquina, by the Argentine Bernardo 
Verbitsky. Satvapor Bueno, young Cuban writer, discusses a 
new critical edition of the nineteenth-century island novel Ceci/ia 
Valdés, by Cirilo Villaverde. 


The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 
United States is Assistant Secretary General. 

The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 
in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 
technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 
Cultural Council. 

The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Orgdniza- 
tion. Besides AMERICAS, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
Organization of American States. an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences. the Meetings of 
Consultation, Council, and the other agencies of the Organization; the quarterly Panorama, which republishes in full, and in their original 
languages, outstanding articles from newspapers and magazines; and the Inter-American Review of Bibliography. 


Opposite: Dandelions gone to seed—-a weed both handsome and 
48 useful. Its leaves are edible as a vegetable; wine is made from 
its flowers: the root is sometimes used as a substitute for coffee 
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THE DEPOSITORY 
SUBSCRIPTION 


A special service of the Pan American Union 


THE DEPOSITORY SUBSCRIPTION 


assures a steady flow of knowledge from the presses of the Organ- 


ization of American States for one year—a colorful variety of books, 
booklets, and reports. Some deal with cultural subjects, literature, 
art, music, education, travel. Others deal with sociological, sci- 


entific, legal, economic subjects. 


THE DEPOSITORY SUBSCRIPTION 


. also includes with these publications an annuol subscription 
to 5 periodicals 

AMERICAS, ANNALS, INTER-AMERICAN REVIEW OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
PANORAMA, ESTADISTICA 

(total value, $13.00) 


THE DEPOSITORY SUBSCRIPTION 


is available to individuals and organizations wishing to keep abreast of 
the growth and development of Inter-American affairs at the following 
yearly rates: 

All publications in English, $25.00 
All publications in Spanish, Portuguese, and French, $25.00 
All publications, $35.00 


Order from 


PUBLICATIONS AND DISTRIBUTION DIVISION 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C, 
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